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( Continued from page 402.) 


CHAPTER XX. 
FORESHADOWING OF THE HORSE-SHOE. 


NotTwiITHSTANDING the horrors of the massacre 
at Germana, many of the remains of which stared our 
adventurers in the face, upon their arrival there, the 
night, or rather evening, was spent pretty much as the 
others had been by the young gentry, viz. over their 
wine and cards. Carter and some of his friends were 
thus engaged during the evening, when Moore and 
Lee entered, with the hope of dissipating the melan- 
choly feelings engendered by the ghastly sights which 
still haunted them. As they entered, the former 
could not help but observe that he had been the sub- 
ject of conversation, for an embarrassing silence en- 
sued,some meaning smiles might have been detect- 
ed, and one young gentlemen unable well to control 
his risible faculties, burst into a loud laugh. Moore, 
being a frank and straight-forward fellow, told them 
that he saw that he had been the subject of their con- 
versation, as he was now of their suppressed merri- 
ment, and begged to be informed of its cause. To 
this straight-forward appeal Carter was compelled to 
respond, for the eyes of all his companions turned to 
him at once. 

“Why, Moore,” said he, ‘‘I was only telling my 
messmates of the bargain which you and I made in 
jest, about not prosecuting our suits with Kate until 
our return, and how handsomely I had stolen a march 
upon you, before our departure from the city.” 

“Oh!” said Moore, with a sly but bitter smile, 
“and so you violated the compact, and met with a re- 
buff for your pains?” 

“T plead guilty tothe first charge, Moore, but I have 
hot spoken as to the second count.” 

“Then, I suppose, we are to understand that you 
were successful, by the cheerful manner in which 
you relate it?” 

Carter made no reply, but plied his cards busily 

vd 





and Moore continued, ‘Silence is one sort of affirma- 
tion; am I so to understand you, Carter?” Still no 
reply, but renewed attention to the game. He evi- 
dently designed only to annoy Moore, and amuse his 
friends with him. But placed as the latter was, (as 
_the reader has already been informed,) he felt bound 
| to rescue the fair name of his lady love from the im- 
| putation of double dealing. In that light he knew 
| her conduct would appear to Lee, to whom he had 
_ confidently communicated her gracious answer to his 
proposals. Accordingly, he renewed the attack per- 
| tinaciously, and with some warmth. ‘I insist, Carter, 
_ that you give me an answer; now that you have carried 
| the matter thus far, I demand it asa right!” 

‘The devil you do!” said Carter, dropping his cards 
‘*then I shall not give any other answer, than I have 
already given.” 

Moore rose to leave the tent, in anger illy suppress- 
ed, but Lee begged him to stay a moment. *Gentle- 
men,” said he, ‘‘remember your positions, and think 
well of whom you are about to quarrel—no less than 
the daughter of our commander. If it comes to the 
light, which it will do if you prosecute it farther, it 
must annoy the Governor excessively, and throw a 
damper over our whole enterprise.” 

Carter was excited with wine, and had been losing 
heavily at the game, and was not in the most placid 
humor imaginable. True, he had been consoling him 
self with a laugh at his adversary, but that, too, was 
now turned to bitterness, and he sat sullen and with- 
out a word of reply to Lee’s appeal. Truth to say, he 
liked not the source either from which that came. 

The other young gentlemen, however, seeing the 
| force of Lee’s view of the case, interfered and argued 
| the matter with both beligerents, until they prevailed 
| upon them to drop it, at all events until their return to 
‘the capital. This armistice having been thus conclu- 
| ded, Lee and Moore continued their walk, and the 
‘latter remarked as they went, ‘did I not tell you that 
| Carter would never resign his pretensions without 
| seeking a cause of quarrel? He betrayed me into a 
hasty acknowledgment of right to question him, 
purposely. It was a settled and premeditated design, 
| and not accidental as it seemed.” 

‘*But how could he know that we were coming to 
his tent??? 

‘“<Oh, that, as well as the subject of discourse at the 
moment of our entrance, was accidental, but the turn 
zivenatter that to the conversation, was in furtherance 
| of a preconceived design.” 

«““Well, well, Mooré¢, let us drop the subject now, 
as you have agreed to adjourn the point for a long time; 
| meanwhile, he will grow sober, and I hope less bel- 
| licose.” 

The sentinels were placed this night with unusual, 
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care, as the Governor had a suspicion that the Indians | our adventurers into a region of country such as many 
would make a combined attack upon him here, this || of them had never seen before in their lives. The 
having been for some time, the centre of their opera- land was thickly strown with rocks, and stones, and 
tions. But the night passed with unusual quiet, and || pebbles. These werea subject of curiosity and admi- 
though the scout and his band were out, most of the ration at first, but soon turned to ome of annoyance, as 
time, no fresh signs were discovered. Young Hall | will be seen as we progress with our narrative. 
accompanied them in the vain hope of discovering | Several spurs of mountains stretching in broken 
some trace of his lost Eugenia. Jarvis assured him |) lines from the main chain of the Blue Ridge, already 
that she was already beating hominy and carrying wa- | presented their formidable barriers before them, and 
ter for the old squaw—the mother of her intended hus- || being able to grasp an extended view from their base, 
band. Joe did not perceive that he was every now || they thought that they had already artived at the long 
and then thrusting a dagger into the heart of his new || desired point oftheir journey. Eager were the emu- 
follower, by his free and unbridled discourse, for the | ]ous young cavaliers in their struggles to see who 
poor youth writhed in secret and in darkness. The | should first lead their fellowers to the top of these 
rude scout was no sentimentalist, and had not the slight- || heights, but, alas! they were only destined to meet 
est conception of such sorrows as were weighing down | disappointment, for the same interminable view of 
his silent and moody companion. The reader has | broken and rolling country met the view beyond, 
seen how he bore his own troubles of the same sort, || hounded still, by that dim blue outline in the back 
and he imagined that there was a remarkable conge- | ground, and seeming rather to recede as they advanc- 
niality and fellow feeling between them, owing to the | ed. Hearty was the laughter of the scout at the assem- 
similarity of their misfortunes. Every rude effort at | bled gentiv—in which even the Governor joined—as 
consolation, however, only made the matter worse, as | they stood upon the highest summit of the first of them, 
will be perceived by the following portion of their di- |, and surveyed with dismay the mountains piled upon 
alogue: '| mountains beyond. 

‘¢How is it, Jarvis, when a young woman is thus 
set apart for the wife ofa chief? Is her will nothing, || , Naat’ lal iia eae aa hich 
eile Bil derced to compliance?” i] "4 a” e clear con eee the vas eee whic lay 

»efore him—the difficulties of the undertaking, and 


«“Why, Squire, the will of a woman does'nt pass | ; . 
Adit - : P | the hardships which would have to be endured, before 
for much among ’em, but to tell you the truth and 


; ; : 2acec ished his g gioTr. / C " 
shame the devil, I believes they do sort ’o axe their he 1ccomplished his grand design. Already the hun 


consent at first, for they carries corn and hominy and | ting department had been greatly enlarged, and as they 


i . || progressed farther into the wilderness game became 
skins and other plunder to the wigwam of the gal’s fa-_| PTOSTess°* ga 
i , le Several buffoloe had been encoun- 


: . | more al . 

ther andif she takes ’em, then he carries her off some || °'° ® vandant ! 

night, by force.” | tered and taken, aftera severe chase and many hair 
: > 


ae : » | breadth escapes. Still they encountered not their 
“And have they no rites? no marriage ceremony? || great adversaries—the combined savage forces, those 


“Oh, sntiry that, they may jump the broom stick, or |/ who had sworn that they should never cross the moun- 
the likes ’o that, but cuss me if I think they’re even || tains alive. Buta new difficulty, wholly unanticipa- 


> . > 
of yourn, you see she’s got no fatherameng ’em toco- || ..1f The baggage wagons had been left at Ger- 
zen with the skins and plunder, and as she’s already in || pana. and of course the burdens of the sumpter 
. c ey te ; 
the wigwam of that he rascal that I knocked on the | jules the horses, required 
‘ a ses, 
head tother night, what’s the use of rites and ceremo- to be doubled. These were nearly all lame alrea- 
niesas you call ’em?’ When he gets to home, if ever The first day of these untoward circumstances, 
is, im—he’ sider _— , i . i 
he Sonn acuaegengg he'll no doubt consider her as | the Jame animals were relieved by others taken from 
his’en already.” Here a groan from his auditor avert-”’ the soldiers, while the latter were required to walk. 
ed the flow of his discourse for a moment, but he | put the substitutes in their turn became lame. Small 
speedily resumed, ‘I'll tell you what you’ve got todo, 4. the difficulty at first seemed, not many days elaps- 
° ’ 7° ° .: . +> - a 
Squire Hall, you've got to slit his wind-pipe. ed, ere the whole expedition was brought to a eom- 


Governor Spotswood now, for the first time, began 


and supernumerary 


dy. 





ee te 

















“Oh, Scout, if I could only meet him in any sort of 
an encounter, however unequal, how gladly would I 
seize the opportunity?” 

«¢That’s talking like a man, now! jist throw away 
them blue devils and stick to that, and I’ll bring you 
up with the rascals before we’re clean over the moun- 
tains. There’s no need for vou to take on so, any how, 
kase we’ve got to give them an etarnal thrashing afore 
they’ll let us over the mountains, or they will sculp 
us, in which case, you know, you wont want the gal.” 

Leaving Germana, the course of the expedition was 
directed for several days in a diagonal line towards the 


plete stand-still by it, and what added not a little to 
their discomfiture, their saddle horses began to shate 
the saine fate, insomuch that the stragglers, with their 
crippled animals, strewed the route for miles. The 
experienced judgment of the commander quickly 
perceived that this was exposing them to the hazard of 


_a murderous attack from the Indians, and a general 


halt was ordered for several day’s encampment, to re- 
cruit the cavalry. The encampment was pitched up- 


_on a beautiful plain, in that region of country now call- 


ed Albermarle, one of the most charming spots 1 


America. The mountains were distinctly in view, 


-direct route to the mountains. That time brought | on more sides than one, but the dark blue boundaries 
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of the horizon in the West, were apparently as far off |! or consulted him now, with unreserved confidence— 


as ever. 

So badly were many of the horses lamed, that some 
of the stragglers did not arrive until after midnight, and 
and even then some of them had not made their ap- 
pearance. The Governor became alarmed, lest they 


might have been cut off by the ever watchful enemy, | 


and he ordered the scout and twenty followers, with 
the soundest horses to return and bring them in, while 
large fires were kindled to show the position of the en- 
campment. Lee and Moore determined to be of the 
party—partly to amuse themselves and partly on ac- 
count of Moore’s uneasiness about old June, whom he 
knew to be held in great estimation by the Governor’s 
daughters, and who was among the missing. Indeed 
Kate had specially charged her lover to have an eye 
to the safety of the faithful old fellow. 

They found the wearied soldiers, some tugging along 
leading their limping chargers, with loud and bitter 
curses, while others, less persevering, were setting in | 
despair by the way side, and the worn out animals | 
were lying down to die, as it seemed. 

For miles along their late route, they encountered 
nothing but lame horses and worn out soldiers. 
of the latter, having Jost the blazed track, were shout 


ing despairingly to their companions from remote dis- | 


horses having laid down in utter helplessness. The | 
darkness of the night only served to render their accu- 
mulating disasters more annoying to the despairing sol- 
diers. 

Lee, seeing how much this state of things could be 
remedied, by keeping the soldiers together, ordered | 
those in the lead to halt until their lost companions | 
were found, and until those in the rear should come 
up. At the same time he directed pine torches to be 
kindled and held aloft as a guide to the poor stragglers. | 
The whole scene resembled a defeated army during a | 
disastrous retreat, and the feeble minded and the wa- | 
vering were already sunk in gloomy despair at the | 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


twitting him the while, notwithstanding, concerning 
his vagaries at the capital. 

Lee and his friends pursued their backward route 
for some miles and until the soldiers with their lame 
horses were becoming few and far between, and yet 
no tidings were heard of poor old June. He had not 
been seen since the noon meal, and the last straggler 
declared that he had not heard a single voice in his 
rear. Still they pursued their route, determined to 
persevere unti] day light, rather than give up the old 
banjoe player. When they had passed the last horse- 
man, some five or six miles, and were just coming to 
the conclusion that they would find him at the lunch 
ground, still some four miles off, Moore halted abrupt- 
ly behind a projecting point of hill, descending to a 


_creek which they were just about to ford, and laid his 


_hand upon the bridle of Lee’s horse. 


Many || 


tances in the forest. Some cried lustily for help, their || 


| 





| 
a? | 
prospect of such a termination of their late glorious en- | 


terprise. The distant mountains in view only seem- | 
ed to render their despair more hopeless, for they seem- 
ed rather to recede as the expedition advanced, and 
such glimpses as had been caught from the tops ot the 
highest spurs which they had yet ascended, presented 
one continued pile of mountains behind mountains, 
seemingly interminable in their breadth. These things | 
it must be confessed, were very disheartening to the 
timid, but not so to the old veteran, who commanded 
the expedition. 
the front ranks, cheering those around him and carry- 
ing his instruments and his arms upon his person, 


| 
| 
| 


All day he had marched on foot in 


while his noble war-horse, as yet but slightly lamed, 
was given to a sick soldier. ‘The reader’s particu- 
lar acquaintances ‘‘of the order’”—Lee, Dandridge, | 
Moore and Carter, followed the Governor’s example, 
and cheered up the drooping spirits of the weary and | 
despairing. 

The former especially, now shone out in his true 
coulors. He was every inch asoldier, aad the Govern- 


| 
| 
| 


The latter drew 
his pistol upon the instant, and placed himself so as to 
be ready for action, but presently his ear caught a well 
known sound, which induced him to return his wea- 
pon to its holster, while he could scarcely suppress a 
laugh, so strange did old June’s voice and banjoe sound 
in the still and solitary forest. They moved as close 
as possible, soas tocatcha glimpse of the old fellow 
and yet not tobe seen. He was leaning against the 
saddle and portmanteau, his horse lying dead by his 
side, while he chanted the following words to one of 
his most melancholy airs. 


Farewell old Berginny, 

I lebe you now may be forebber, 

Im gwine to lebe de Chesapeake, 

I lebe you crab, you prawn, you oyster— 
Way down in Old Beginny. 


My fishin smak, my net and tackie, 
I lebe you by de riber side, 
I gwine to lebe de swamp and woods, 
Whare de coon and possum sleep— 
Way downin Old Beginny. 


All my friends I lebe behind me— 

Ben, Harry, Bill and old aunt Dinah, 

Maum, Mary and te Sarah child, 

And my young misses, I blige to lebe you— 
Way down in Old Beginny. 


De rattle snake, de deer, de turkey, 
He got dis country all to eself— 
He high like steeple, and deep like well, 
No like de shore I lebe behind me— 
Way down in Old Beginny. 


A long farewell, my old Beginny, 

I gwine fight bloody Ingin now, 

He sculp old June, he broke he banjo, 

He no more sing to he young missus— 
Way down in Old Beginay. 


The chimney corner’ is all dark now, 

No banjo da to make him merry, 

A long farewell to my old missus— 

A long farewell to my old missus 
Way down in Old Beginny. 


‘sWhy June,” exclaimed Moore, ‘has your horse 
. 4 9 
given entirely out, and every ore deserted you? 
“Qh, Mass Bernard, I glad to see you for true. I 


|| tought de Gobernor left old June for good and all.” 
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‘*But your horse,—could you not get him along at | 
all?” 

‘‘Oh, Mass Bernard, he settle all he account in dis 
world—he dead as a makeral, and June glad ob it too.” 

‘*Glad! why what are you glad for.”’ 

‘*Case he grunt so solemcoly, go right trough June’s 
heart like a funeral sarmon.” 


Moore mounted the old fellow on behind his ser- || 


vant, proposing to leave the saddle portmanteau and ] 
even the banjo, until he could send back for them, | 
but to the latter part of the proposition, June stoutly || 
objected, and they were fain to take him, banjo and 
all as it was getting to be a late hour of the night. 

Before day dawned, all the stragglers with most of 
their horses were brought safely into camp without 
the Indians having discovered their helpless condi- 
tion, if indeed they still watched the movements of the 
troops. Jarvis and those most conversant with their 
habits argued from this circumstance, that they no 
longer hovered upon the outskirts of the army. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HORSE-SHOE ENCAMPMENT. 














STRANGE that neither the Governor or any of his 
subordinates in command had yet discovered the true 
reason of the disastrous condition of their cavalry; but || 
they had so long dwelt along the sandy shores of the | 
Chesapeake and the alluvial soil of the rivers, that they | 
were not aware of the effects of the hard, stony ground | 
upon their horses’ feet. A general council of all the 
gentlemen, composing ‘“‘the order,’’ was summoned 
after breakfast to take into consideration the condition 
of the army and what it behooved them to do, under 
the circumstances. Various opinions were expressed. 
Some were for abandoning the horses altogether, and 
continuing their route on foot, and some were for re- 
maining in their present encampment until their hor- 
ses could be sufficiently recruited to prosecute the 
journey. Tothis latter opinion the Governor was in- 
clined. Lee, who had been in consultation with his | 
now staunch friend and counseller Jarvis, stated that 
the latter had predicted this very state of things in his 
hearing, and he attributed it entirely to the want of , 
shoes upon their horses’ feet, to protect them from ad 
pebbles and small stones, which made them sore by 
the constant wear and friction of travel. Jarvis was 
summoned into the Governor’s presence, and requir- | 
ed to explainthe matter. Several of the lame horses | 
were led up before the marquee, where they were | 














assembled, and Joe, taking up one of the poor animal’s 
feet, commenced quite an erudite lecture upon the | 
complicated structure of that admirably contrived | 
apparatus. True, the scout indulged in no high | 
sounding technicalities, nor was he acquainted with | 
the art of farriery,as laid down in books, but he under- 
stood the true philosophy of the subject, upon which | 
he had undertaken to enlarge. By way of enforcing 

his views he brought his own poney, which he had | 
shod himself, and holding up his foot to the astonished 





young gentlemen pointed out to them how well he | 


could stand the pressure of his knife handle rudely 


| thrust against the frog, and from which all the other 


animals had shrunk with pain. It now became a 
subject of anxious deliberation, what they were 


todo? Any one could now see that little would be 
gained by rest alone, for no sooner would they have 
} recommenced the journey, than the same difficulty 
‘|| would occur again with ten fold aggravation, as the 


route yet to be traversed was of course more stony 
and precipitous. Besides they were every day ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to the country of the hos- 
tile Indians, where the Governor’s peaceful tributary 
and missionary systems had scarcely penetrated. 

The only alternatives left to them seemed either to 
abandon the expedition and go home, or to abandon 
their horses and pursue the route on foot. In their se- 
cret hearts many preferred the former and hoped it 
would be forced upon the old chief, whether he would 
or not, but no one dared to make such a proposition di- 
rectly. He must, however, have discovered their 
secret leaning that way, for he told them that any one 
who was home-sick, or who felt disheartened by such 
obstacles as they had already encountered might re- 
turn; as for himself, he intended to scale the mountain 
if he left his bones bleeching on the top. Jd respon- 
ded to his hardy perseverance, whatever some of them 
may have felt, while the scout could scarcely refrain 
from raising his coon skin in triumph over those of his 
comrades, who had confidently predicted to him their 
speedy return. 

What was to be done? that was the question; and 
one which, small as it may appear at this distant day 
of graduated and McAdamized roads, was of vital in- 
terest to them. To shoe several hundred horses, 
without the proper artificers todo the work seemed 
such a chimera of the brain, that when the Governor 
proposed it, he was answered by a general shout of 
laughter, in which he joined as heartily as the young- 
est of them. Nevertheless, he said he would shew 
them that it could be done, and that he would set the 
example himself. Accordingly, he ordered a shed to 
be immediately erected for a blacksmith shop—into 
which the scout was installed as chief artificer. Joe 
said that his father had once bound him apprentice to 
the trade of a blacksmith, but that he was always 
mending oldgun locks and pistols on his own hook, 
for which his master licked him so often, that he 
ran away before his time was half out. He expressed 
his sorrow, that he could not foresee at the time, that 
he would have the Governor and all the young gentry, 
one day under him as apprentices, in which case he 
would have acted very differently. However, he went 
manfully to work, and really turned out horse shoes, 
which would have been creditable to his old master. 

During the first day, most of the youngsters stood 
around and watched Jarvis teaching the Governor of 
Virginia, the art of horse shoeing. Frequently he re- 
quired the assistance of the sledge hammer, which 
the old veteran would suffer no one to wield but him- 
self, and most gallantly did the old hero of many bat- 
tles bare his brawny arms to wield the ponderous in- 
strument. More than once Joe had to let go his red 
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hot iron, and fall back against his rude forge, and laugh 
out right. He said he had never expected to see the 
day when the Governor would be striker to him. 


‘*My old master,” continued he, ‘‘used to tell me 
that the Devil would make me striker to him when 


he cotch’d me, but I reckon he missed the figure.” 


By the second day the Governor could make a very 
passable horse shoe, and Jarvis nailed a set of his own | 
making upon his old war-horse. When the job was 
completed, the Governor mounted him and cantered 
round the encampment, his whole face flushed with | 
the double effects of his triumph and his work at the 
forge. The young men were no longer skeptical, but 
turned in, each one to shee his own charger. Some | 
were not gifted with mechanical tact and ingenuity, | 





| On the right hand of the giver of the feast, sat the Rev. 
| Hugh Jones, ‘‘Chaplain to"the General Assembly of 
| his Majesty’s Colony in Virginia,” as he styles him- 

self in the work which he has left behind him, and in 
| which he gives a short account of the ‘‘Tramontaine 
Expedition,” though the work was professedly written 
for other pur poses.* 


The old hero felt that he had achieved a greater tri- 
|uph over surrounding obstacles, than when he led 
the charge at Blenheim, and he was consequently 
neither chary of his wine nor his wit. After the 
saddles of venison, wild turkeys, and pheasants (prai- 
rie hens) had all disappeared—the Governor led the 
way to the festivities of the evening by his standing 
toast, as in duty bound, now altered of course by the 


while others fully equalled the Governor in skill. pear a ofa male Sovereign to the throne. It was 


The former were allowed to hire Jarvis, and such in- 
genious soldiers as he had pressed into his service— 
to do the work for them, by which operation the scout 


Lee, that he had never possessed as much money in 
all his life,as he made in that one week ,—but we anti- 


varied also by the services which he supposed himself 
| to be rendering to his royal master. Every one rose 
up with him as he filled his glass and gave, “* Our new 


the boundaries of his Empire in America to the banks 
of the Mississippi.” 


lined his pockets handsomely. He declared to Frank | Soveragn! may the ‘Tramontaine Order,’ push 


cipate. A new difficulty now presented itself, for all | 


the iron which the foresight of the scout had provided 
had given out, and great numbers of horses remained 
yet to beshod. In this emergency, some one luckily 
remembered the wagons left at Germana, anda de- 
tachment was immediately despatched with the hor- 
ses already provided to bring the tire from off the 
wheels, and such other pieces of the metal as they 
could gather from them. 


This expedient furnished an abundant supply, and 
the army was rapidly recruiting its strength and 
spirits, while the horses were as fresh as the day 
they left the Capital. Game was found in great abund- 
ance, and the tables of our adventurers smoked each day 


of their unwonted labors, with haunches of venison, | 


which their sovereign might have envied, and truth 
to say, they did not render tardy justice to the good 
things set before them, Celebrated as the Cavaliers of 
Virginia were for their love of good eating—the mem- 
bers of the Tramontaine Order, surpassed all the feats 
of their fore-fathers. Never were such trencher men 
seen. Venison steaks and buffalo humps, disappear- 
ed, with marvellous rapidity. Nor was the convivial 
glass wanting—a few bottles here and there had been 
preserved from their previous wassail, which were 
generously produced on these now joyful evenings. 
Songs and toasts once more enlivened the festive 
board. 

On the last night but one of the horse shoe encamp- 
ment, the Governor invited the whole of the order to 
sup with him, and as his stock of wines were known 
to be almost untouched, most cheerfully was the sum- 


mons answered. Long tables,—rude it is trae—were || 
set out undera magnificent grove of oaks, from the 
branches of which were hung such lamps as could be | 


found through the camp. 

About eight o’clock the Governor gave the signal 
for the onslaught, taking the head of the table himself, 
and assigning the second post of honour to Frank Lee. 


It was drunk with three times three. It must be 
recollected by our readers however, that they suppe: 
ed the Mississippi to be just beyond the mountains be- 
fore them. 


Strange enough, that both Columbus and Spots- 
wood, the one the pioneer across the ocean, and the 


|| other across the mountains, should have both been led 
1] 


on to their grand achievements by a geographical illu- 
sion—the one, in search of the Indies, discovering 
America—and the other, in search of the Mississippi, 
discovering the fairest portion of what is now the United 
States. The discoveries of the latter may fairly claim 
that much, for he was in reality the great pioneer, who 
first led the chivalrous youths of the Old Dominion 
upon those tramontaine pilgrimages, which have al- 
ready been so gloriously commemorated upon the plains 
of San Jacinto, by one of the same peripatetic race, 
and which we confidently predict will never rest this 
side of the gates of Mexico. Never was there an in- 
dividual so chiefly instrumental in the great onward 
movements, which have since so distinguished our 
country and our countrymen, and whose memory has 
been suffered to fall into such utter forgetfulness as the 








| far sighted soldier and statesman, to whose name we 
|| have attempted toofferan humble tribute. How vast 
were the results of his expediton! While we write, 








| the Congress of the United States is endeavoring to 
! distribute those very lands to which his hardy enter- 
| prise and indomitable galiantry first led the way. We 
1 hear of Daniel Boon and other hardy western pion- 
'| eers of a later day, but the name of the real, first con- 
|| queror and discoverer of that vast and almost boundless 


|| country is never mentioned, except by historians, and 





* There is a copy of this rare work in the old Frank- 
lin Library, Phil., and another at Cambridge Univer- 
|| sity, and perhaps others. A short account of the expe- 
'| dition may also be found in Oldmixon’s British Em- 
|| pire in America—one copy of which is now in pos- 





\| session of the Georgia Historical Society. 
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by them, inthe most meagre and unsatisfactory man- 
ner. 


It is well that the old chief could not foresee the || 
ingratitude which awaited him even in his lifetime, 


and doubly fortunate that he could not foresee that to 
which we have alluded, else the festivities of the eve- 


ning might have been marred. As it was, every thing 


went onswimmingly, toast succeeded toast in rapid suc- | 
cession, and the conversation began now to grasp the | 
objects of the enterprise, as something almost within | 


their reach. The Governor told them that he inten- 
ded to offer a brilliant prize to the gentleman who 
should first plant the British standard upon the sum- 
mit of the great Apalachee. This was the first feint 
adumbration of the Golden Horse Shoe, which we 
can discover. 


asm, and every youth professed himself ready to die in | 
The old tactician knew well how to fire | 


the attempt. 


the ardour of the gallant youths under his command, |) 
and having brought their spirits and their emulation to || 
that point which he desired, and for which the feast | 
was given, he retired with his Reverend friend, and | 
unrestrained meuri- | 


left the youngsters to their 


ment. 


After the veteran had withdrawn, his health’ was 
drunk with great entiusiasm, but it is doubtiul whether 


the toast would have gone dowa so unanimously on 


the night of their arrival at the *thorse shoe encamp- 


ment,” so disheartened were many of the young cav- 
aliers, and so fickle is popular opinion, even ainong 
the educated and enlightened of our race. A toast 
tu the lassies they had left behind them, was received 
and drunk with much feeling. 
(Frank Lee) resumed his seat, he discovered the scout 
leaning against a tree near, with his bare and brawny 
arms folded, while they, as well as his face, were black 
with the smoke of his smithy, which he had just de- 
serted for the sounds of merriment in his near neigh- 
borhood. Lee led him forward and placed a huge flag- 


on of strong waters in his hand, which he would have | 
quaffed without much preiace, but the many youths | 
soon gathered around bim and sang out for a toast. | 
‘¢A toast from the scout!—A toast trom the scout!” | 


was carried by acclamation. 


heritance”’ as he call his red flock, and advanced one | 
foot, but his ideas did not seem to flow so readily un. | 
der the process, as the sparks from under his hercu- | 


lean hammer. 
to sparkle and his fingers to cease the cultivation of 
his *“‘inheritance,”’ at which demonstration the chair- 


At lenzth, however, his eye was seen 


man thumped the table with his knife for silence and | 


attention. ‘Gents,’ said Joe, ‘as you've drunk to 
the gals you have left behind you, here’s to the gals we 


have got before us,” 


upon his hand. Hall could not resist such an appeal, 


especially when urged by all the company to join the | 


scout ina bumper. Thus passed the evening or rath- 


er the night, for they kept up the revelry until a late | 
hour, and then separated in a good humor with them- | 


selves and all the world. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE 


As the Chairman | 


Joe scratched ‘his in- | 


Slapping poor Hall upon the 
back, who was sitting, just before him, leaning his head | 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


OLD FASHIONED LOVE LETTERS. 


Durine the lengthened encampment of the horse- 
hoe, a courier arrived from the Capitol bringing let- 
ters for the Governor and for many of the young gentry, 
who were with him. Numerous were the epistles of 
the anxious mothers and not less solicitous fathers, 
beseeching their sons to caution and prudence in the 
hazardous enterprise, in which they were embarked;— 
but with these we have no immediate business. We 
hope however, that the following epistle may possess 
some interest for our readers. 


s 


Williamsburg, 1714. 


: ; - || To Francis Les, Esq. 
It was received with glowing enthusi- || Francis Lee, Esq 


Dear Frank :—But afew days have elapsed since 
your departure, yet it seems an age. Short as the 
time is, however, I must write now in compliance 
with my promise, or lose all opportunity of writing, 
until the expedition is on its return. The courier 
who takes this, it is hoped, will overtake you near the 
foot of the mountains. First and foremost, then, I 
must be selfish enough to begin at home. Out of the 
fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh, and I sup- 
pose the pen writeth. You will, lam sure, be sur- 
prised to learn that my Father seemed to miss your 
society, even more than I did. After your departure, 
he would sit for hours wrapt up in his own thoughts. 
At first I did not heed this particularly, because he of- 


'ten does so, when any of his patients are sick unto 


death; but I soon found that my caresses—a successful 
remedy generally—were entirely unheeded : and once 
[saw a tear stealing down his dear and venerable 
face. I could submit tacitly no longer, but begged 
him to tell me what disturbed him. He said he was 
beginning to find out that your society, as well as 
mine, was very essential to him just as he was about 
to loose both. ‘*Dear Father,” said I—**I will never, 
never leave you. We have been too long, all in all to 
each other!” Was I not right Frank, in giving him 
this assurance, and will you not doubly assure him 
when youcome back? I know you will. ‘How can 
you make any such promise my child?” he asked, 
‘yhen you have given your whole heart and soul to 
Now was not this a strange speech for the 
geood old man to make? Do you not discover a little— 
just a littte—jealousy in it? I thought I did, and I 
laughed at the idea, though the tears were coursing 
each other down his cheeks faster than ever ; and I 
taxed him with the strange manifestation. ‘*Well ;” 
said he, ‘have you not been wife and daughter and 
companion and comforter and nurse and every thing 
to me; and how ean I live when all that gives life and 
cheerfulness to my house is gone? It will be putting 
out the light of mine eyes—for my Ellen, all is dark 
and dreary when your shadow does not fall within 
the range of these fast fading orbs.”’ 

I again and again renewed the assurance that we 
would live with him. ‘Pooh, pooh,” said he, ‘I 
have thought of all that. Frank has a large landed es- 
tate and negroes to look after, and when you are mar- 


another?” 
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ried you will have corresponding duties as a wealthy 
planter’s wife. How then can either of you remain True” said he, seeming to recollect himself—‘*many 
here?” ‘*Then,” said I, **you can go, and live with of you will 
usin the country.” ‘*No, no,” said he, ‘*never, nev- 
er will I leave this dear spot consecrated by the re- 
membrance of the life and death of your mother. 
There isa silent history in these walls my Ellen, 
which you know not, for you were too young to know 
her whose sweet presence stil] lingers round every 
chair and table, and wainscot and wall which you 
sce.” Little did he remember Frank, that those very | ence to any temporary visit which I might make to 
inanimate objects had so long been telling me a) my new home, rather than to any lengthened ab- 
very different tale, but I disturbed not his hallowed | sence. 

memories of my sainted mother. Oh, Frank, are You see, dear Frank, that I make no apology for 
there many such husbands in the world? Your |, telling you of these things—gossip it may be, never- 
sex is sadly belied if there are. My poor father is a theless, they are very near the heart. I think I know 
lover yet, though his head is silvered o’er with | you too well to suppose that you will be indifferent to 
age and sorrow. Dear Frank, will you thus cherish || them before marriage, and tar, far, less afterwards. 
the homely household remembrances which I may You will see also, that I suffer no mawkish delicacy to 
leave behind me? Yes, yes, I have as full faith in | prevent me from talking to you as unreservedly as I 
you as I have in my own father, and I declare to you would to my dear father. Are you not shortly to be 
that T would not entrust my happiness with one in | My husband? and ought that confidence to begin in an 
whom I had less. But we have not the hazards and instant of time? Can it? does iteverso begin? Nay, 
uncertainties of other people, for we know each others | does not life often end without establishing it, when 
every thought and sentiment. My father went on in | the parties have begun by a false move in the first in- 
the same strain for a Jong time until finally I succeed- stance? [rejoice that 1 can repose this unreserved 
ed in investing him with some of my own trust and Confidence in you, even thus early. To you I know 


That old orzan will svon be removed to a new home. 


go along; of course you will prefer to ac- 
company your young mistress.” 

After he had saida good deal more of the same sort 
I suffered them to depart, and then begged him to be 
assured that I would never permit the instrument to 
be removed, even if I should go away myself, and that 
I would not suffer one of the servants to leave him ex- 
cept my own maid, aud I saidthat much in refer- 


confidence, that you would make any pecuniary sacra- |, My little domestic records will have the same inter- 
fice rather than separate us—aye, rather than sepa- estas if you had thought and acted them yourself. 
rate him from his cherished associations. An old || Kate has just been here. You see lam making for you 
man’s life, or rather the enjoyments of that life, are ||}asort of diary of my letter, andto tell the truth it has 
made up, in a great measure, of the past—of these | been written at several sittings. Well as I just told 
cherished recollections of by-gone years—and one of || you, Kate has been here, and has made confidantes of 
the first duties of his children is to see that they are not | you and me. The saucy baggage said she knew it 
rudely shocked. You know that I studied to have the | was just the same thing as tellingit to you. You 
arrangements even of the furniture, so that my excel- | must know that she has promised her hand, where her 
lent father should see no change from ‘old times,” as || heart has long been given, to your friend Moore, but I 
he loves to call them. I have shocked him with no || fear this engagement of hers is a little premature; not 
innovations or modern improvements in any thing that | that I know any reason why it should not exist, except 
pertains to his own personal comfort. His cocked hat | the want of that very confidence and thorough mutual 
hangs upon the very peg in te hall on which he was || understanding of which I spoke a little back. Did 
accustomed to hang it in my mother’s life time, and I 
make it my business to take it down an1 brush it regu- || al veil thrown over them which is so universal with 
larly every morning before he goes out. I knit his || young lovers. They could not tear it away. Now 
woollen stockings and gloves as exactly like the last || with rude and ignorant people, it is as well, perhaps, 
made by my mother’s hands as possible, and I have | that they cannot sunder it, butit is not so with our mu- 
endeavored, in all things, to let him feel his loss as lit- | tual friends. They can bear to stand before each oth- 
tleas may be. Strange that he should, since your re- || erin theirown excellent qualities. Your friend will 
turn, first begin to notice all these little things. It is || find Kate a more charming girl than even he imagines. 
the prospect of loosing me, that has now brought them || Her principles are thoroughly grounded, and permit 
conspicuously before him, for I have studied to make || me to say in all due deference to your masculine wis- 
them minister almost unconsciously to his comforts. || dom—that that is a result seldom brought about, with- 
There is another thing which I have observed since || out a most extraordinary parenial education, or the 
you went away. You know, that since his eye sight | schooling of deep affliction: and often it requires both. 
began to fail I have read the family prayers—af which || Now I have no hesitation in pronouncing her mind 
all the servants are present. The other night he rose | apd heart thoroughly disciplined. Your friend has 
from his kness with hi#*face suffused in tears, and told || been too much in love to think of all this. Nay, 
the servants to remain; it was Sunday night. I had 
before observed the same evidence of recent emotion 


you not observe that there was that same convention- 


more, he is himself deficient, I fear, in that which 
alone can give a sure guarantee, for stability of 
He said to the servants—‘‘you had better lay these re- || character and progressive improvement in this world. 


ligious exercises to heart, for the time will soon come || Do not misunderstand me. I know him to be ae 


when you will hear no more from your young mistress. |; miable and accomplished, as the polite world view 
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these things, but I fear he lacks the highest fin- 
ish to the gentleman. What can make 


such gentle-men, or gentle-women as that spirit with- 


true us 
in us which ever prompts us to love our neighbors as 

ourselves. This germ of the christian doctrine, if 

properly cultivated, will expand into an universal 

philanthropy. How different is this from your con- 

ventional gentility—your code of honour, which has 

one conscience for its followers, and another for the 

world. The conventional conscience of a gentleman 

of the world, or of a gentleman of honour, substitutes 

what others think of us for that unerring monitor with- 

inour own bosoms. Indeed, the conventional con- | 
science often silences the still small voice of the in- | 
ward man, and this too often in supposed deference to 

the opinions of our sex. 

Now I wish to set you and Mr. Moore, both right on 
this point. Vo lady whose opinion is worth having, 
ever sides with this conventional conscience. True, 
there are fashionable females, who pretend to applaud 
all the vaunting and vain glorious chivalry of the po- | 
lite world, but even they, in their secret hearts, love 
to see men who dare to erect higher standards of ex- 
cellence and morality. Kate and I, at least, have the 
unfashionable ambition to see our lovers, repudiate 
the false standard which the world has established. | 
All this prating has beea brought upon your head, by 
some servant’s news which has come to Kate’s ears. 
Do not throw down my letter—she could not help it. 
Some of Mr. Carter’s servants have told her maid, that 
their master, would never suffer Mr. Moore to triumph 
over him in his love. Now do not laugh at our wo- 
man’s fears, but attend to what we say. For myself, I 
think it would be a very good test for Kate to submit | 
her beaux to,—this ordeal of the true monitor against | 
the conventional one. 
igrated to Virginia, during the old troubles at home, 
that they established here, in undisputed sway, this | 
false and corrupt standard. [I am very sure you would | 
not follow it;—would you dear Frank? No one could | 
be more gratified at any honorable distinction of | 
another, than I would be at yours, but I could never 
accept that hand in marriage, which had been previ- 
ously stained by the blood of a fellow being—shed in 
single combat and in cold blood. Heigh he! I find | 
have commenced a lecture to your friend or rather | 


/dissipated your religious impressions. 


Somany of the cavaliers em- | 





about your friend, and brought it all down at/last upon } 


yourown head. Forgive me dear Frank, I meant it 
not. You were brought up in the same school that I | 
was—taught to pray, kneeling at the same family altar. || 
Oh, may we long kneel at the same holy shrine! To | 


return to our mutual friends,—as I said before, there || 


has been no unreserved confidence between them 
He will write to Kate I know—indeed I suppose his | 
letters (with your own,) are already on the way,— 
but you can very well imagine whata lover's first 
epistle will be, or what they generally are, always ex- 
cept yours dear Frank. ‘Now eould you not open his 
eyes?—above all, could you not guard him against | 
falling an easy prey to Mr. Carter’s designs, if any 

such he has? Do watch over him Frank, as you | 
would overa younger brother. 


| 


| Ohe corner 
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[ cannot close this long, long letter, without once 
more urging you to seek that peace which passes all 
understanding. Did you ever reflect upon those 
words dear Frank? I fear not, much less have you 
experienced how, and how far, that peace passes all 
understanding. It is because the heart, and not the 
head, is the true dwelling place of that Holy Spirit, 
which bringeth that blessed peace. Have you not la- 
bored under this very mistake? Have you not too 
much endeavored, through the force of your mental 
powers to grasp those mysteries, which are only given 
to be understood through the heart. 

Humble that proud heart, dear Frank, before Him, 
who made it. Icannot with my poor, woman’s ar- 
guments remove those doubts, which have hitherto 
been stumbling blocks in your way, and I will there- 
fore not attempt it, but I can nevertheless assure you, 
that when the heart is once wholly given to‘him, to 
whom it belongs, the understanding does not hold out 
long afterwards. You professed that your love for me 
was so far from leading you inthe right way, that it 
Let that be my 
for prosing to yon now. Iam sure if your affec- 
tion for me is as pure, as you have professed it to be, 
it cannot be so far from a religious feeling as you im- 
agine. Surely there isno incompatibility in them at 
least. I would not think so forthe whole world. Dear 
Frank, may even your love for me (if indeed that is 
necessary,) be merged in that higher and holier love, 
which will still be progressing, when things of the 
highest interest in this world will occupy but a small, 
small speck in your immortal memory. That we— 
with all those that we love, even unto your offending 
'| brother—may so live here as to meet hereafter, is the 
sincere wish and constant prayer of your most truly 
devoted 


excuse 


Evien. 


It would have been quite an amusing sight to a dis- 
interested spectator to have sat at the same camp table 
and watched Frank Lee and Bernard Moore, reading 
their several epistles. There swwasa spectator in the 
tent, and disinterested enough in all conscience—Jar- 
vis the scout. He was sitting upon a portmanteau in 
, availing himself of the light, to fix an old 
gun lock, which had lost some of its proper functions. 
From time to time he ceased his filing and screwing, 
and turned his blackened and greasy face toward the 
profoundly-absorbed young men, at first with an en- 


'| quirimg glance, as much as to say, “why do you read 


those letters over again when you have already read 
evéry-line?”” But when they both, as if moved by one 
impulse, and wholly regardless of each other, turned 
them over and over again, and read and re-read them, 
he could hold in no longer, but burst out into a loud 
guffaw. Both of them started as if roused from one 
| 6f the eweetest dreams imaginable, and laying their 
hands upon the table, still holding the aforesaid epis- 
tles, stared at Joe in turn. Their movements, and 
the expression of their countenances were so exactly 
alike, that Joe went off again ‘half cocked,” as he 
called it afterwards, in the rude apology which he at- 


|| tempted in his own justification. 
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‘‘Well, well,” said Lee, “‘now that we have f 
given you for your ill manners as you « it, W 
be so good as to enlighten us as to the cause of 
merriment?” 

‘*Why Squire, you and Mr. Moore put me so p] 


ly in mind of the time when I used to go to sch ia 


gittin my lessons over and over agin, that for th 


of me I could’nta help’d larfin. Then Mr. Mo 
worked his mouth and waved his hand so gran K 
that he looked exactly like the player n in th 
dumb show down to Williamsburg. I guess y re 
goin to have some play actin here in camp s 
these nights, aint you? or is them real gem etters 
sure enough and no make beliey 
‘** As true letters Joe” replied Lee, after the 


} 


men had indulged in their lauch, both at their own |u- 


dicrous behaviour and the impressions it made upon 


their rude friend, "as true letters Joe as ever were 


written, at least I can vouch for mine, and I| think for 
Moore’s with safety. But how comes it, Joe, that ev- 
ery one received letters by the courier but you? It 
strikes me you have a correspondent. Were you not 


writing to some one but recently?” 

“‘O aye, and the Governor gin mea letter too, out 
of the letter bag, from the same fi 
to—one William 
short.” 
the ground beside him, a blackened 
letter, which already looked worn enough to take the 
heart of an antiquarian. detain the 
reader with Joe’s correspondence as it in no way rela- 


ted to the interests of the expedition, nor to the di 


ller ] was a writting 
B llv. for 
And Joe drew out of his shot pouch lying on 


Bivins—we calls him 


} 


and disfigt i 


ired 
But we will not 
vi ]- 


In its stead we will transcribe 
Kate of 


opement of our story. 
the other letter alluded to. 
course. 


It was from 
Williamsburg, 1714. 
Dear BERNARD :— 

According to promise you see I have begun to write 
you a letter;—and one dozen have I commenced be- 
fore, but tore them up, | I did not 
exactly what word to prefix to your name. F 


kn yw 
irst I 


1 and abrupt; 


yecause 


tried plain Bernard;—that looked too cok 
and then Mr. Moore,—and that appeared too business 
like and formal,—and then I began without any prefix 
at all. 
she rated me roundly for being ashamed to salute wit 


At last, I went to Ellen in my distress, and 
h 
an endearing epithet the man to whom I had promised 
my hand and given my heart. Nor was that all, she 
took me to task forstill wrapping myself up in that 
reserve which the world compels us to wear, instead 
of endeavoring as is my duty, (you know [ call her 
Mrs. Duty) to establish an unreserved confidence be- 
tween us, and to learn and betray at the same time all 
those peculiarities of thought and f 
make up our identity. 
thing which I dread. 

Iam not so pure and holy in my thoughts, that I 
may, like her, lay them open tothe gaze even of a 
conditionally accepted lover. Nevertheless 
frightened me so, with the dread of future matrimoni- 
a] unhappiness, that I have resolvedto makea clean 


56 


eeling which go to 
As I told her, that is the very 


she has 
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breast t, orat least fo make the effort. And #0 to 
ire jittle friend, to tell 

vhat she thought was my 

setting sin? And what vou think she said? 
Why \ t os : nk of that! Now 
is it so Be Can vou your heart, accuse me 
that heartless thing, coquettry, except just a little 
harmless flirting, which the sages of our country al- 
Ww oust m ourselves with, as a prisoner against 


the long Virginia courtships. Is it any thing more, 
But stop,—I must answer that myself, on 


my conscience, and though | almost quarrelled with 


} nat her own houseabout it, | had scarcely seated 
myself in the cartiage on my return home, before the 
silent monitor likewise began to accuse me. I cried 


tcrivV am 


it it, and then sat myself down to make a 


true and honest confession You must be aware 
thouch Bernard, that the position of the Governor's 
eldest daughter isa little different from that of other 
young ladies, even among the gentry. Alas! poor 
me! what am I saving Attempting a defence of the 


No, no; the 
laughter of his Majesty’s representative is more 
' ) present a model 
even more blameless than common, inas much @ 


" 
ACS 


very thing which I promised to amend! 


ound, than any other young lady, t 


her example is lo up to and followed by those, 
Ellen says, 


smen’s daughters are already imita- 


wh beneath her in rank and position. 


that even the trad 


ting my dressand manners, caricatured though they may 
} (as I suppose I must,) that I 


be. Then I do confess, 
been pleased with the insidious flattery, 


have rathe: 
but I do assure you, that it was unconsciously—that I 
until | was induced to make a rigid self- 
To know it, is to amend it, for, since 
I have analyzed the passion I am heartily disgusted at 
I am disgusted at myself, thatI ever 
The player women 
on the stage seek the same thing, and have a better ex- 
cuse for it, for it is to them a means of sustenance. Oh! 
Bernard, the bare contemplation of what it leads too, 
if once fille me with the most 


I am sure, at least, 1 hepe 


neve: knew if, 
examination 
its grossness. 


sought promiscuous admiration. 


t obtains the mastery 


profound lf-abasement 


se 


you will find-me a very different girlon your return. 
How vour venerable and excellent mother would 
have been pained, had you carried home awife, who 


1 angle for admiration, even with the 
without insidions and 
Such I dare promise you will 


would flirt an 
intrvy beaux, rather than be 


intoxicating flatt ry. 
never find. 
Your own, 


KATE. 


not consistent with our alloted limits to ransack 


It is 


the mai! bag any farther at this time, though we may a- 


gain present such ofthe correspondence of the partics 
on the other side as relates to their adventures or the 
progress of the gre at enterprise. Preparations were 


g to break up the celebrated encamp- 
the Nearly the whole of the 
cavalry had recovered their feet and abundance of jerk- 
ed venison and dried buffalo and tongues &c &ec, had 
been also provided, so that they were prepared to set 


now busily makin 


P ” 
‘‘horse-shoe. 


ment ol 
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out with renewed strength and spirits. The murmers 
ot the discontented had now nearly ceased and the 
young soldiers began to relish the rude, but excifing 
life of the camp. The old Chief at their head, was in 
his glory and his element. He had gained in health 
and strength, and spirits, with every day’s journey, 
though he had performed as great a share of it on foot, 
as the meanest soldierin his ranks. 
The scout, too, was in his true element, and b 
was now in high favor with his Excellency, tothe suc- 
cess of whose grand enterprise he was found so indis- 
pensable an auxiliary. Many times a day the Govern- 
or would exelaim what a God-send it was that he had 
exchanged his promised guide for the one he had 
picked up at the eleventh hour. He now saw that the 
wary Indian had purposely deceived him from the be- 
ginning, and especially with regard to the face of the 
country. He was now too fully persuaded, that the 
young Chiefs recently in college, had been preparing 
to dispute his passage across the mountains, exactly 
as he advanced in his preparations to effect that object. 
Already more than one had been seer 


ed, who had never been at the col'> 


? encounter- 


‘tive proof 


that far more were concerned t! Then 
the desertion of the village and t! nhab- 
itants before him towards the m howed 


that they either intended to abanc: 
ly before the march of his troops, 


try whol- 
io dispute 


them too well to suppose the former, for a moment, 
and their constant annoyance of his outskirts was proof 
enough, if any additional had been wanting, that they 
entertained no such design. 

Little information as to the movements of his people 
was gained from the captive, though each night he 
had been brought to the Governor’s marquee to be in- 
terrogated, and though Jarvis repeated more than once, 


very questionable whether Joe’s feelings of philan- 
thropy and benevolence were not such that he would 
willingly have extended that admonition had the 
Governor permitted it. He assured the old Chief 
that the young rascal would tell every thing if he 
would only permit him (Jarvis) to deal with him for 
one half hour, but the Governor had s o much 
of the Scout’s tender mercies towards ¢! ) trust 
the captive in his hands. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FIRE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


Art length, the army was again in motion—the hor- 


in nature. 


the mountain passes with him hand to hand. He knew | 


the hempen admonition before administered. It is | 


ses having recovered the use of their legs, and the ri- 
ders their spirits. They were now passing through a 
country wholly new, even to the scout, and one of sur- 
passing magnificence and beauty. The forest-crowned 
hills and the bright sparkling streams, tumbling over 
their rocky beds, succeeded each other, with astonish- 
ing rapidity, exhibiting some of the finest landscapes 
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The general course of the expedition was along the 
banks of these water courses,—supposed to have their 
rise near or beyond the mountains,—but their devious 
W were not pursued so that they often crossed 


im some twenty times a day in pursuance 
{the mor rect compass line of the old chief. 
Towards night of the first day’s march after leaving 
hoe,” some twenty miles—the great range 
ns began to appear distinctly in view, so 


was confi , , 


ntly predicted that another day’s 
y would bring them to the base. 
llow gloriously the blue mountains loomed up in 
listance to the astonished and delighted gaze of the 
ig Cavaliers who supposed themselves just ready 
to grasp the magnificent prize for which they had 
long toiled! But as the next day’s march drew to- 
wards its close, they were very much surprised to find 
the mountains, still apparently as far off as though they 
pursued an ignis fatuus; so delusive were the dis- 


tances to eyes accustomed so long to view objects 


vor 


a-) 


onadead level. These daily disappointments and vex- 
ations at length, however, began to revive the Govern- 
or’s youthful experience and recollection of such things 
Still that experience was not exactly in point, because 
here, the towering heights were clothed in dense 
forests, over which the changing seasons were now 
throwing the gorgeous drapery of their autumnal hues 
so that he was nearly as much at fault as his juniors. 
In enthusiastic admiration of the matchless succes- 
sion of panoramas, which hourly greeted his sight, he 
was nota whit behind any of them. Often would he halt 
his suite, as they preceeded the main body over some 
high hill, and all, with one voice would burst out in 


} 


admiration, at the new scenes presented, sometimes 
stretching far away into green secluded valleys, and 
then towering up from their very bordersinto the most 
majestic and precipitous heights. As they advanced 
nearer and nearer to the mountains, these character- 
istics gradually thickened upon them, until now the ar- 
my was often closed up entitéty between surrounding 
hills, and, at other times the front ranks of the long 
and imposing array would be ascending one hill, while 
the rear guard was descending another. Otten too 
were the echoes of the mountains awakened by the 
martial music of the trumpets and bugles, netwith- 
standing the oft repeated temonstrances of the Scout. 
Any one who has not heard a bugle among the moun- 
tains, can form but a feint idea of the charming effect, 
produced by the reverberation resounding from hil} to 
valley, and from valley to hill. For the greater part of 
the journey, it was more like a triumphal procession, 
than an army marching to new conquests, through an 
unknown country. 


On one of the last nights spent on the eastern side of 
the mountains after the usual bustle of pitching tents 
and building fires had somewhat subsided, when sol- 
diers and officers were lying about in lazy attitudes, 
seeking that repose, made so necessary by the fatigue 
of a long day’s march, powerfully induced, likewise, 
by the one of those delightful Virginia autumnal twi- 

| lights—Lee and Moore were resting themselves on 
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the grass and exchanging congratulations 
prosperous journey, thus far, and 
the morrow, when they obs 


seeking that repose inw 


were induiging, bustling a it ry 
two adventurers soon disco\ i, that s 
than common was in han vd 


to them and inguired what new 
‘¢‘yarmints” he was now piottil 
“Oh, Gents,” repli i 
tle I’m arter now—rare sport a comin Gents, but its 
secret.” 
“*No, no, Jarvis,”’ replied Lee, as they both rose 


from their recumbent position, ‘‘no secrets from us, 


that is against our compact—come, out with it.” 

**Well then,” said Joe, *“‘we are to have a grand 
fight to night.” 

“What! to night?”’ exclaimed both with one accord, 
springing entirely to their feet. ‘“‘where, and with 
whom?” 

“*Ha! ha! ha!” not so fast, not so fast, its not with 
the yaller niggers.” 

They both turned away disappointed, and as thes 
walked off, Joe called afterthem. ‘It’s a grand cock 
fight, Gents.” 

Both turned again almost as eagerly as before, and 
enquired of the scout, how, in the name of all th 
wonders, the gatne cocks had been brought so fi 
from home. Joe told them that the servants of 
some of the young gentry had brought them by 
their master’s orders, and as they found it impossi- 
ble to carry them farther, they were determined to 
have one fight out of them, before they were abandon- 
ed to their fate. “To tell you the truth’’ continued 
the scout *‘I thought the critters would ’a been made 
into cock broth afore now, along with that dog ’o mine 
Squire Lee,” and he indulged again in a sort of inward 
chuckle, at the idea of eating the tough fowls, and di- 
ning from his dog’s carcass, to which he still persist 
in saying, they were to come, before they reached th 
journeysend. As they walked toward the hastily ar- 
ranged cock pit, he went on to tell them what the Go- 
vernor had said, when he (Jarvis) had made the pre- 
diction to him, that they would at last have to return 
for want of forage and provisions. “The Governor 
said, says he tc me ‘do you see those military boots, 
scout?” “Yessir,” saysl ‘Well,’ says he, ‘when 
I have supped upon them, and dined upon my sacdle, 
then we may talk about going back without crossing 
the mountains. Thats the sort of commander for me, 
there is no back out in his breed, depend upon it. 
They do say among the messes of the old life guard 
that he’s eat his boots afore now, and June swears he 
had a bull frog cooked the other night, and that he eat 
him up. Now I reckon that’s the next thing to eating 
tanned leather.” 

Bythistime they arrived at the place already desig- 
nated by many torches, and a crowd gathered round a 
rope fastened to stakes driven ina circle of considera- 
ble extent, on the borders of the encampment. A 
couple of dunghill cocks, belonging to some ef the 
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. engaged by way of prelude, 
o the young gentry. 
. nevertheless it Wae @ 


1 Was soon gasping 


\ tof t t od arrived and 
wel the bets of- 

¥ excit ec a every eve! 

bhe 1 wa nt a st to the grow! with the ea- 
| w forward the excite Inet Lhe excla- 


ns flew round “ten to one on the red and 
white”—**done !"—*‘an even bet on the brindle,”"— 
‘shurra! that was a home thurst!” &c. &ec 
Now it so happened, that the tents of the encamp- 
ment were pitched just under one of those spurs of the 
mountains, which they were daily encountering and 
which had more than once deceived them with the 
idea that thev had at I=st orrived at the foot of the real 
Appala e. Whet vas the real Blue Ridge, 


forthe Blue R s were then all 


( 1 ft 1 vet ascertained, 
butan incident! : luced them to 
dD ve, Ural the t arriy t the base of the 
t t ns vere crowded round 
the « pits abs national amusement an 

ID z is] , like an avalanche coming 
down the! il e huge object seemed to 


he coming ¢ 


rd them, bending and crashing 
the trees, and track.ng its course in sparks of fire. 
Some thought a volcanic irruption bad occurred— 
while others supposed it to be an avalanche; but in far 
less time, than we have taken to record it,a huge flag- 
ment of rock, weighing several tons, and carrying be- 
fore it a shower of lesser bodies of the same sort came 
leaping and bounding toward the very spot where the 
cock pit was | ited. Fortunate ly a large tree stood 
lirectly between the crowd and the track of the frag- 

nt, or hundreds would have been instantly killed. 
As it was, several were badly hurt by the bursting of 


the rock and the scattering its fragments. Jarvis 
shouted at . that dians, and in afew 
moments his sagac ed, for the whole 
side of the mount lenly belted witha 
ribbon of fire. A lutation had been, 
the young caval admiration at the 
grand and novel s saluted their won- 
dering eyes, unti! rous r dangerous trance, 


voice of Lee, who was 
already on h wrse-back, and calling his comrades to 
arms, by the command of the Governor. When he 
had drawn them sufficiently away from their danger- 

mountains, and 
:, a thought occur- 
red to him, which was pro f the happiest re- 
sults. He hadordered the camp fires extinguished, 
but suddenly countermanded the order and directed 


fuel, while he gal- 


* We trust that our countrymen of this day will not 


ous propinguity to the ba 


while they were speedily m 


find fault with us for giving atrue picture of the amuse- 
ments of our ancestors. The cock hght was then al- 


most a nauona, game. 
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loped off, to communicate his scheme to the Governo1 

He found the veteran already in the saddle, and ea- 
ger for the contest, which he supposi d about 
His first order was to remove the tents and horses awa) 
from the base of the mountain, and out of reach of t 
new sort of artillery with which they were threaten 
This was executed with alacrity and promptitude—the 
opposite side of the plain or valley furnishing an equal- 
ly commodious site for the encampment and sure pro- 
tection against the enemy. ‘The next was to extin- 
guish the fires as before ordered, at first by Frank Lee, 
but here the latter interposed, and suggested to the 
Governor to have them burning, and to avoid all signs 
of the kind at the new camp ground. Scarcely we: 
the tents and horses removed, before the wisdom of 
this course was made imanifest—for the thundering mis- 
siles were again heard crashing down the mountain. 

Frank also suggested, that a body of volunteers 
#hould be sent round the spur or projection fiom the 
main body of the mountain, and thus out flank the en- 
emy, while they were engaged in loosing and hurling 
down the huge fragments of rock. He expressed his 
belief that such a force, might ascend on foot, before 
daylight, and either get above them, or hold them 
jn check, while the main body ascended more leisure- 
Jy with the baggage. 


The Governor listened with attention to this scheme | 


and proposed that they should ascend the eminence 
behind them on the other side of the valley and recon- 
noitre, and suggested that then they could form a more 
accurate idea of the position of the enemy and the fea- 
sibility of the plan. Accordingly he took his aids-de- 
camp and those in whose sagacity he had confidence, 
and ascended the eminence. By the time they had 
attained the desired elevation, however, the whole 
scene on the opposite mountain had changed its ap- 
pearance. The wind, which had been sometime blow- 
ing a moderate breeze from the North-west, suddenly 
chopped round to the north-east and blew almost a gale 
sweeping the belt or cordon of fire with which the 
savages had surrounded themselves on three sides, in- 
to magnificent eddies, and curling and sweeping over 
the mountains witha rapidity inconceivable to those 
who have never witnessed suchascene. For some 
moments, the Governor and his party were lost in ad- 
miration at the grandeur of the spectacle, and thearmy, 
the threatened battle, and every thing else, but the 
sight before them, were forgotten for the moment. 
The towering objects around, threw fantastic and ¢ol- 
lossal shadows over the sides of the mountain, and 
sometimes the entranced officers imagined that they 
could see spires and domes and huge edifices, encir- 


cled with the flames, when suddenly these fairy crea- | 


tions of the furious element would vanish and leave 
nothing behind but a cluster of pine trees, with 
the curling flames encircling their now livid trunks, 
and occasionally pouring in one continuous sheet from 
their centres, presenting again an almost exact resem- 
blance to the stock of some huge furnace, burned 
white hot with the ungovernable fury of its own fires. 
Sometimes too, they imagined they saw a fearful array 
of grim warriors marshalled behind the jong line ot 
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it as the f of the latter would become exhaus- 

{ k of new combustibles in the course of the 
the interposition of a ledge of rock, the 

s would dwindle into the trunks of black jacks, 

i! ntain laurels and other pro lucts of the moun- 
tainsoil. The leaveswere hung with magnificent fes- 


s of crimson and purple, constantly changing its 
ues like the dying dolphin, as the fire burnt out over 


track, and pursued its resistless career to an- 


on r. 

Every one saw now, that they had indeed arrived at 
the veritable had com- 
ed inthe spur, veneath which the army had en- 


Blue Ridge, for the fire that 
men 
camped, had by this time, swept around its base and, 


entered upon the wider field of the main mountain, re- 


vealing what the Gov. had been so fearful of not being 


? 


able to find, the gap of the mountains. This was a de- 
pression made by naturepas if on purpose to afford a 
passage for man. The Buffalo first make their path 
along the winding track of these, and the Indians 
witn true savage sagacity, are sure to follow in their 
foot-steps. While one party on the hill were expres- 
sing their delight at this discovery, the scout was 
heard, ascending just beneath them on foot, singing in 
loud and joyous tones, the old song beginning: 

‘*Run boys run boys fire in the mountains,’’* &c. &c. 

* * - o * * * > 

When Jarvis had attained to the same level with 
his superiors, the Governor suffered him to run his 
eye over the scene, before he addressed him. The 
sagacious woodsman saw intothe whole geography of 
the scene before him at a single deliberate survey, and 
no sooner had he done so than he seized his old coon 
skin cap, and tossed it into the air with boyish delight, 
exclaiming with the action, ‘‘we’ve caught ’em in 

The Governor rode round to his side, and asked 
him it he thought it possible to convey the horses and 
baggage over the gap?” 


their own trap! we’ve caught ’em in their own trap!” 


‘«Sartin sure, your honor,”’ replied Joe without the 
least hesitation, ‘*haven’t they gone over before us, 
and is’nt there a buffalo path all the way over, beg- 
ginning at that hollow!’"—(a ravine which seperated 
the spur fromthe main movntain,) and with his finger 
he traced out, along the sides of the mountain, the 
probable course of the winding path. He was then 
told of Lee’s scheme of ascending witha picked com- 
pany on the other side of the spur, and getting behind 
the savages. 

‘*The very thing itself,’ said Joe, ‘“‘the very idee, 
I wasa going to propose to yon, and I’ll tell you what 
it is, Governor, as fine a scout was spiled when Squire 
Frank was made a gentlemen of, as ever wore a mock- 
asin.” 

At this regret of Joe all the young cavaliers laughed. 

The Governor only hesitated to seize upon this 
plan at once, because he doubted whether Lee was yet 


* We have not been able to find the whole of this 
old song and wonld not do violence to the associa- 
tions of such of our readers as recollect them by sub- 
stituting others of ow own. 
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‘ fully enough re-established in the g { hes ' . s chose to be of the 
comrades, and h: not want t ! step t e side, while 
er hands. r hes immediate 

It was evident « h t m now, t s party happening 
savages had concentrated t e Was 
one last and dé sperat eflort against re oc] stones, 
ment ofthe whites. They were evidently t ta t ‘ “w, imitating 
to dispute the passage of the 1 tains des} with t he exercised 

5, t a npany 
CHAPTER XXIV 
| renrolling | twas { that Ralph 
THE ENROLLMENT Wormley, Maun e, John Ra D v Diees, 
bn Peyton, 1 2 Brav, 1] ' ~Wim 

WuHeEn the Governor and his suite had scended Beverley, B , Oliver ) tan, Pey- 
once more into the valley, then about ten o’ c at it Skipwit Pet oe a Byrd, Charles 
night, all the young gentry and the officers of ti Ludw . Fit gh, and I mas Fairfax, with 
Rangers were summoned to the Governor’s presences their f vers, were Ww ng to undertake the for- 
It was a solemn conclava@in the open forest, without that Berna oo Nathaniel Dan- 
any other lights than those aflorded by the starry firm- » Kit ( , bra s Brook n Washington, 
ament above, and the fantastic reflections from the Hu r, Alex Nott, Charles Mereer, Ed. 
fires in the mountains, which latter seemed some times v : ;w M | und Pendle- 

to hang almost over them. Every now and then as ton. George Hay, G Wythe, John Munroe. with 
they gravely deliberated upon the subjects befor iv of lesser note, a { the Rangers, choose to 
mentioned, they were startled, by the ponderous v the fort ft re experienced leader. 
fragments of stone, leap ng and piunging against some j two tirst . 1 the leet list, would very 
old time-honoured king of the forest, which woul \ wiv have { ved Frank Lee, as a leader, but 
stagger and quiver fora moment, and then plunge in- ther motives, t y | adventure, and con- 
to the dark chaos beneath, sending up a shower of | fidence in the ) commander, entered into their 
| sparks and fragments of burning branches and living calculations. | ud both been charged specially, 
| coals, until the whole scene beneath was as light as from a very aut tative souree, to ke ep hear the 
; day for an instant, and then covered with a pitchy person of the l chief 
darkness from the contrast. The new expedition was to start within the hour; 
é The characteristic exclamations ot Joe, at these oc- | consequently, al! of them were soon inmotion; filling 
casional interruptions as he sat smoking upon an old theirknapsacks with provistons,and replenishing their 
J dead tree near by, would almost upsetthe more youth- | stock of ammunition. Moore gave Lee one hearty 
; ful of the counsellors. Such as ‘“‘Ohthe yaller rascals grasp of the hand, ere he entered the Governor’s tent 
i —old Saatan never had better helpers nor them.” for his last instructions 
i “Oh,if Dr. Blair, could only ‘aseed this here night’s ‘‘Farewell Lee , said he, ‘*‘von, if seems, are go- 


work, he’d never preach another sarmint to the var- | ing to make an attempt to outflank the enemy, we will 
mints—no never—never.” Then he would break meet you, my fine fellfw, more than half way.” 


out into his old song again, *‘Run boys run boys fire By the time that Lee had received his commande’ 
: in the mountains” &c. &c.&c. Meanwhile the di parting orders, the of the adventurous band was 
, liberations of his superiors proceded. The Governor drawn up immediat n front of the latter's quarters. 
; laid the whole case before his youthful counsellors, The old veteran steped out, bare headed, and told them 
, pointing out to them, with his sword, the probable | that he knew perfectly well that they required no in- 
. route the Indians had taken—where the yw uld be centive to daring deeds from him: that his object in 
° likely to make a stand—and the difficulties to be en- havinga few parting words with them was to charge 
» countered. Hethen unfolded to them Lee’s scheme, | them on the contrary to caution and prudence, indeal- 
d and told them that he approved of it highly, after hav- | ing with the wily enemy. “Remember,” continued 

ing maturely examined its feasibility. At the same he, ‘‘that you are all young, and « paratively inex- 
es time he did not disguise its difficulties, telling therm perienced, and that young blood is proverbiall hot. 
at that it would have to be undertaken on foot, until [feel deeply my responsibility to your parents and 
os they joined the main force. He placed Lee’s claims friends, now more especially when | am about to trust 
- to the cammand, on the ground of his being the author | you to your own guidance for a short time. Do noth- 

of tne plan. With most of them this appeared reason ing to shake the confiden which I have placed in 
d. able enough, but there were others, who were mani- you, or to bris x iit nt iscredit Twen- 
ae festly reluctant to march under his orders and others ty-four hours wil! d whether we are to become 
et perhaps, who preferred the easier rvute along the | laughing stocks to the whole colony, aye, and to the 
‘ beaten path. The old veteran assured them, that in caviliers over the water, or whether we are to earn 
: his opinion they would have fizhting to their heart's glorious names, which shall live long after these 
be content on either route. The difficulty was soon set- mountains are traversed with the king’s high way. I 


tled, however, suffering the new scheme to be a yol- have only to add that I have the highest confidence in 
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the cool courage and judgement of your commander;— 
remember that there is no suctrthing as su . 
military enterprise, without discipline and con rent 


ly without one recognized source of command. 


the more particular in enforcing this, because each 
you isa gentleman born, and perhaps capable of taking 
the lead in his own person. 
leader his successors in their order,should | 
nately fall, or be disabled. 
watch over you.” 


I have des: 


lid 


the God of batiles 


| 
sady 


After this each of the young adventurers were per- 


mitted to stop in rotation and s! the old veteran by 


jake 


the hand. Following close in their wake came Joe 
who doffed his coon skin most profoundly and even 


took his pipe out of his mouth, ‘The Governor, unre- 
servedly held out his hand te him too, which Jarvis 
seized eagerly, and wrung with the gripe of a vice, 
and would have passed on then, but the Governor call- 
ed out, “Hark ye Scout, remember, these 


now greatly dependant for their success on the man- 


lads are 


19? 


ner in which you pilot them! 
«Aye, aye, your honor, I'll lead ’em right on the 
top of yon yaller camp, depend upon it;—they shall 
have their bellies full of fightin for once in their lives, 
or you may call Joe Jarvis a liar at sight.” 
«“[T shail draw no such drafts on you Scout. 
pend upon you fully.” 


I de- 


Only picked men of course were taken by each of 
‘the young gentlemen named, because if each had ta- 
ken his fifty men, the party would have been entirely 
too unwieldy—besides weakening too much the main 
body, upon whom, in any event, much the heaviest 
part of the fighting would in all probability fall. They 
numbered something less than a hundred and fifty, all 
told. The foremost of these were already ascending, 
by a winding path, the spur, beneath which the main 
army were encamped, and in an opposite direction, as 
it seemed, to that route in which the Governor con- 
templated marching at day light. 
purposed marching up the ravine on one side of the 
mountain, andthe other party were to encircle it un- 
til they should meet the first, near the head of the 
gap. To one accustomed to the mountains, in ont 
day, this would seem no very difficult undertaking, 
but it must be remembered, tinat this sort of travelling 
was wholly new to every one, except the scout, and 
even he had never been tried upon such a gigantic 
scale. Any one, who has ascended a mountain for 
the first time, through a trackless forest, may form 
some idea of the excessive toil and fatigue, which our 
luxurious youths endured during that night. Often 
and often did Lee and his inseperable companion, the 
Scout, seat themselves upon some flat rock, or piece 
of table land and wait for their wearied and straggling 
companions. For more than half a mile beneath, they 
could distinguish the sounds of the rolling stones, as 
they were precipitated beneath the tread of their fol- 


Simply, one party 


lowers, and every now and then, the shrill whistle of 


some straggler, who had wandered from the main 
body. This last device was one of Jarvis’ suggesting, 
in order to exclude the possibility of alarming the 
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s ( the other side, or per of artes- 
t { Sern { t S 
g g ; 
! s tl Ul > o 
y imp | tt g : scout’s 
id r yush ) ahead of 
t tlis gun pl istantiv ready for 
I r game i!ot1 12 | ven charged not 
ny sort of il short of atwo legged one, 
3 t,a ( i the se ol t s he dep- 
( t fl tol suc i cou arre ted by 

l lj 

\ n y had ascended about half way up the 
mountain (on the opposite side from the encampment) 
bout the f t hour attert? idnight, the scout (who was 
now some hunired or two yards ahead even of Lee,) 
suddenly pounced upon a fire between two projecting 
rocks, and before the bright red coals of which some 
fine venison steaks were even then broiling, suspen- 
ded upon sharpened sticks after the Indian fashion. 
The fine buck, from whose loins the meat had been 
taken, was also found neatly suspended ona stick in 
the crotch ofa small tree. The scout was very much 


alarmed at these indubitable signs of the near neigh- 
borhood of an Indian hunting party, not that he feared 
any thing such a party could do of themselves,—but 
he feared that the whole plan of the attack would be 
blown by the hunter’s running in and sounding the 
alarm and thus bring down the whole force of the sava- 
+1 


ges upon their small party. Joe’s dog immediately 
comm { running about and whining and snuffing 
the ground in the most unusual manner, until at 
length he struck a trail and followed it to the foot of a 


large and thickly leaved black jack. There he com- 
menced barking furiously until the scout was com- 


pelled to choke him off, and even then he would re- 
turn to the 
tree 


charge. Jarvis took up his station at this 
, and here also Lee followed him with many oth- 
ers, when they arrived at the same level. The young 
commander now despatched his fleetest men up the 
sides of the mountain, to intercept any of the hunters, 
who might have escaped. 

‘“*As for this varmint,” said Joe, **I guess he’s 
treed as snug as any coon.” 

And yet no one could see him except the scout, and 
Lee even doubted whether the scout and his dog had 
not both been mistaken. Joe rose up from the stone, 
on which he had seated himself, with his gun cocked 
and ready to fire in case the savage should makea 
spring and poking the end of it among the leaves pull- 
ed them to one side, ‘*There Capting, don’t you see 
his red breeches now?” 

“Yes,” said Lee, “*I see what you mean, but they 


are no breeches Joe.”’ 

‘sWell, the old coon’s there any how, and if his 
breeches aint 
We’ve 


bands and he’s got his’in fastened to his moccasins.— 


long his leggins makes up for em. 


got the longest end of ours fasted to our waist- 


I reckon if he could get out of this tree, he would run 
leggins and breeches and all off, to let the valler nig- 
gers on tother side of the mountains know we’re a 
commin.”’ 

The scout now addressed him in one of the aborigi- 
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nal languages 1 1 him dow ‘ 
would not 
latter \ 

talk I reck 3 

rd W +} + 
( yr tN ‘ ’ 
a s 
ced s Ww ‘ 
ha!’’ scr J ' 
kind of talk. | 

what fun we mout a! 1 sraokin of this 
The scout, after he wasdown, ag t 

him understand, but he receiv y 
answers, wholly unintelligible t 3 
which had been sent up the mounta now ret 
without anv tidings of others of 1 } t t 
such there had been, and the scout . 

ter a careful examination of the sticks of the t, tl 
the foot marks, or the trail as Joe express t 1 


technically, that he was alone. He was, therefor 


bound with his hands b n 


speedily } i 

ed immediately infront. ‘Too much time had alrea 
been lost with this unexpected interruption. How- 
ever the Scout was now in fine spirits, as he sup- 
posed they had encountered the only difficult that 


sort which they were likely to meet. They wet 

rapidly drawing toward the summit of the first half of 
the gap. We say first half, for they discovered, 
before the dawn of day, that there was an intervening 


even 
piece of table land; between the spur and the moun- 
mountain, and upon this the savages had encamped 
The fires could occasionally be seen by our company 
as they wound round the mountain. It was, therefore, 
necessary Lee 
still farther round this table 
the Indians, as agreed upon with the old chief. This 


for and his party to make a detour 


land in ¢ er to be avove 
was accomplished with as much secrecy and celerity 
as possible. Joe took the precaution, however, of ga 
ging his prisoner, while they were circumventing t 


hostile encampment. A single war whoop or the ac 
cidental discharge of a gun would have been instan 
destruction. The whoie of the little band of adven- 


scouts, tor 


1 For 
more than an hour, they were winding round the hos- 


turers now trod as lightlv as veteran 


one could see for himself the instant hazzar 
tile encampment, and every moment dreading set 
momentary surprise. Jarvis even tied a withe round 
his faithful dog’s throat and held 
could throttle him 
He said he had two dogs in his charg: 


it in his hand, so that 


by asingle twist he and stop his 


wind. and both 
on ’em gagged, but that the four legged one was much 
the more to be depended on of the two. 


: 


times he raised the glittering blade of 


Sev ral 
his huge knife 
and made a sign of drawing it across the Indian’s wind- 
pipe, and pointing at the same time to his mouth, as 
much as to say that if he so much as screeched t! 
the gag he would stop his war whoop for ever. It was 
a truly trying and perilous undertaking 
many men almost entirely round an Indian « 
ment, and within rifle shot sometimes, and not rouse 


those ever watchful sons of the forest. They could 
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. eT ’ fay , 


neath them, now that 
t ntarn, and occasion- 
ng stones upon the 
lt was fortunate for our 
wed, else they might 
iwn of dav, the whole 
behind projecting rocks 


nse of them 


Savage cncamp- 
I ‘ | s s mr wt Y engrossed 
wit t e { 's party below 
ly . motion from the 
t t r en s The latter were 
s. enga iwith renewed energy hurling huge 
nte wn ft tait This Lee and the 
, ' stinctly « from their wel] chosen 
‘ , ‘ 1d placed a sentinel over the 
iy while his services were in requi- 

s)f } | comman r 
ne vered the exact position of the 


lespatched a trusty 


messenger to the Governor, informing him of every 
rfant particular 

By tl time this: a<eor r reached the foot of the 

, tain. the G s party was already under 

way.threading their te is and winding path far ree 

mote from the buffalo track across which the savages 

wo hurling ft r huve ¢ . s, but the old veteran 


very soon perce ved that it would he entirely imprac- 


ticabie to « vey his horses and sumpter mules by 
this route, in time to co-operate with his aid. By the 
time therefore that Lee’s messenger overtook him, he 
ha ready « halt | was detailing a emall 
party to re ) with the horses, mules and baggage 

ick to t ite « umpment. He was delighted to 
hear of tl a! ra manner,in which his vouthful 
i yet. had thus ( ucted his secret and danger- 
ous adventure, not ss so to hear of the exact po- 
sition of tl ‘ ‘J 3 st information enabled 

n to lay down his owt if finitely He deter- 

ned toaba t th entirely, and to strike high- 
er up thet tain, st winding round it, so as to 
avoid the point, where the savages were hurling their 
new and formidable artillery We shall leave them 
top t r way up the sides of the mountain, and in 


relate the result of the adventure. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE BATTLE 


Apovcr tv s after! in, the Governor let 
flv the signal ag ‘ his reserve, which was 
nothir - ' f muskets pon the astoun- 
} ‘ s! engaged inhuriing stones 

t} f . neg t supposed roufe 

t} : 8 ' presented themselves 
fla vat ve them. The Gov- 

aur » sound, which made the 

f ma ' t vouth stand erect—it was the 

war whoop from fifteen hundred savage throats at once 
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—a thing, once heard never to be forgotten while 
memory lasts. The Governor himself, veteran as he 
was, dropped his compass, ana seized his arms. Thi 
very trees of the forest seemed to have become moved 
by the unearthly discord. The enemy, though 
completely taken by surprise and disconcerted for the 


moment, were not longinactive. Asiftnoved by one 


common impulse each warrior seized his arms and 
took to a tree or log, so that, in a few moments, they 
seemed to have disappeared as if by magic, andexcept 
for the stealthy fire, which they now commenced, the 
field might have been supposed entirely abandoned. 
If any laboured under this delusion, they were ere long 
undcceived. 
ced in such a position before. 


Never had Gen. Spotswood been pla- 
He and his little army 
seemed stationed upon the mountain side only as tar- 
gets for his unseen enemy. He was just beginning to 
wonder what had become of his adjunct, when the re- 
serve corp came swooping down behind the enemy 
Lee and Jarvis, seeming to vie with 





like an avalanche 
each other in their eagerness to spring first to the 
deadly encounter.. At the same instant the Govern- 
or’s party advanced to the charge, so as to assail the 
enemy at the very moment; hc was dislodged by the 
partyin the rear. 


Such was the impetuosity of the charge however, 
on both sides of the field, that Whites and Indians were 
very soon indiscriminately mingled in one general 
melee, fighting hand to hand, in many instances— 
while in others, one of each party fired from behind 
neighboring trees. Jarvis had early in the engagement 
thus ensconced himself and was loading aud firing 
with the greatest coolness and deliberation, picking 
off here and there the most conspicuous of their lead- 
ers. He had been forsome time thus engaged, when, 
as ifby a sudden impulse, he rushed from behind his 
hiding place and closed in deadly encounter with a 
huge warrior, his swarthy visage, naturally frightful, 
rendered still more hideous, by the ghastly effect of 
the paint, with which it was besmeared. The en- 
counter between them was long doubtful, but as is 
generally the case in such struggles, the scout was 
triumphant. He was not content witha mere nomi- 
nal victory, for he tied his prisoner, and immediately 
regained his arms and commenced firing from the very 
tree behind which, his late antagonist had hid him- 
self. The slaughter of the savages was dreadful, for 
more than half of them were only armed with bows 
and arrows and the tomahawk. Nor would they have 
maintained their ground as long as they did, but for 
the precipitate manner in which the two parties of 
whites rushed to the encounter—thus giving their en- 
emies a chance to use their deadly knives and toma- 
hawks. As svon as the Governor became certain that 
victory perched upon his standard, he issued orders to 
his troops to deal in mercy with the enemy, and even 
offered tempting rewards to the common. soldiers for 
every prisoner brought to him alive,after the engage- 
ment. 

While the main body of both parties were thus en- | 
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gaged, in a hand to hand conflict for the most part, on 


ground of the late Indian encampment, other 
{ the field presented different aspects of the 
battle. Lee and a large part of his force had swept 
down the mountain side, with such impetuosity, that 
they were borne far past the table land on which the 
general battle raged—carrying with them an equal 
number of the enemy. These were engaged in a 
straggling sort of warfare far down the defile, so that 
the whole side of the mountain presented one great 
: field—stretching, in some instances for half a 
mile fromthe encampment Long after that portion 
of the enemy with which the Governor and his com- 
mand were engaged, was entirely vanquished or cap- 
tured, straggling shots were heard down the mountain 
as if parties still pursued the retreating enemy. In 
vain the Governor ordered his bugles to call in the 
scattered troops. Many of them lay bleeding and 
helpless on their rocky beds. As Lee and his party 
returned from the pursuit, most of his men were or- 
dered by him to the assistance of the wounded, in 
many instances four or five being required to carry 
one man up the steep acclivity. When that young 
officer returned to the presence of his commander, he 
fell prostrate before him with exhaustion and loss ef 
blood. 
be stripped off, and proceeded in person to examine 
his wounds. Luckily they were not found to be mor- 
tal. ‘The old veteran dressed them and bound them 
up whith his own hands, and had him carried to his 
tent. Here a new difficulty presented itself. No 
surgeon had been provided for the expedition, and 
many of the troops were wounded with poisened ar- 
rows and were suffering great pain. 


The Governor ordered his outer garments to 


In this emergen- 
cy it was remembered that a student of Dr. Evylin, 
who had made considerable progress in his studies, 
belonged to the expedition. He was speedily required 
to doff his military gear and resume his instruments. 
Never had the poor fellow seen such a day of surgery, 
for the old chief required the wounded Indians, as well 
as his own wounded. to be ministered to. 

These behests of mercy all attended to, the Gov- 
ernor assembled the young gentry, and the officers of 
Rangers around him, to witness the interesting cere- 
mony of planting the British standard uponthe hjgh- 
est peak of the Blue Ridge, in the name of his sover- 
eign. They still, however, called it under the general 
term of Apellachee, under the mistaken impression 
with which they set out, that there was but one chain 
of mountains. 

Atter a toilsome struggle from the table land before 
described, and upon which the battle had been fought, 
they at length found themselves on the real summit 
of the long-sought eminence, and the Governor piant- 
ed the British standard upon the highest rock, with 
due form and in the name of his 1oyal master. 

It was ableak and barren spot, made up wholly of 
huge fragments of rock, piled one upon the other, as if 
in some far remote age, they had been cast there by a 
violent convulsion of nature. It was fortunate however, 
that it was thus barren of vegetation in one respect,— 
for it gave them an uninterrupted view of what has 
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Renee a 


since been called the VauLey or VirnGinia |! 
What a panorama—there burst upon the enrapturs 

vision of the assembled young chivairy of Virginia 
Never did the eye of mortal man rest upon a more 
magnificent scene. The vale beneath looked like a 
great sea of vegetation, rising and falling in undula- 
ting and picturesque lines, as far as the eye could see, 
towards the north-east and south-west: but their vision 
was interrupted on the opposite side by the Allegha- 
nies. For hours the old veteran Chief stood on the iden- 
tical spot, which he first occupied, drinking in rapture 
from the vision, which he beheld Few words were 
spoken by any one after the first exclamations of surprise 
and enthusiasm were over. The scene was too over- 
powering,—the grand solitudes, the sublime stillness, 
gave rise to profound emotions which found no utter- 
ance. Neaily every one wandered off and seated him- 
self upon some towering crag, aad then held commun- 
ion with the silent spirit of the place. There lay the 
valley of Virginia, that garden spot of the earth, in its 
first freshness and purity as it came from the hands of 
its Maker. Not a white man had ever trod that vir- 
What a 
solemn and sublime temple of nature was there—and 


gin soil, from the beginning of the world. 


who could look upon it as it spread far out to the east 
and west until it was lost in the dim and hazy horizon 
and not feel deeply impressed with the majesty of its 
Author. 

Governor Spotswood carried his thoughts into the fu- 
ture and imagined the fine country, which he beheld, 
peopled, and glowing under the hands of the husband- 
man, and all his bright anticipations were more than 
realized. At length he turned to Moore who sat near 
him not less entranced and said, ‘They call me a vis- | 
ionary, but what imagination ever conjured up a vis- | 
ion like that. Oh! ’tis a magnificent panorama, but 
tell me do you not see smoke curling up there among 
the trees like a blue thread?” 


The young officer rose instantly and gazed into the 
leafy world below, and after a long and searching in- 
spection confirmed the Governor’s suspicion. 

*« It is doubtless the camp of the Indian women and 
children, waiting for their warriors, whom they sup- 
pose still engaged with us on the other side of the 
mountain. It isa happy discovery,—haste Mr. Moore 
and call our young men together and ascertain who is 
willing to bear a flag of truce to them. Now is the 
time to rescue Miss Elliot, before they hear the dis- 
astrous news respecting their own party, from other | 
lips.” 

** It requires no prophet to tell who will go, even 
without summoning them,” replied Moore. 

‘** You mean Hall! true, true—but would it be pru- | 
dent, think you, to suffer him to set ont upon such an 
errand in his present state of mind?” 

‘1 do not know, sir, but Lee says that he fought 
like a Lion, and behaved in every way in the most 
prudent as well as gallant manner.” 

** Then bring him here instantly, with the scout.” 

In the course of little more than an hour young Hal 
stood before the Governor with the scout by his side. | 


57 
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‘« Are you willing to carry a flag of truce to the em 
my ‘s Calp OF Village, as the case may be?" enquired 
his Excellency 


‘I desire that privil of all things, sir, and am 
rea ly to set it.’ 

he Governor then ti , said; * Why, 
who the d——! hav you got tf 

** This is one of the valler niu hongar :—] 
fout him myself, and hearin that n to 
send this young geut with t te, | 
thought it best to take him alk 
tolks that we’ve got lots more of ‘et 
your honour will h ing one on ‘em ev : ; 
Mr. Hall’s head that the ym idle wit | 
cellency knows that they’ve got quite a 
of medlin with people's hair sometit 

* A good id vis, but I did i i 1 had 
captured the interpreter, Chun , 

‘¢ Sartin sure, but I am | 
down yonder. He's th est 
pack, and you know Governor it aint ais st 
plan to lead off with your trumps unl ‘ve 
desprate bad hand, which aint t) 1s , us, byt 


manner of neans.”’ 
W itbout further parley the Govern H 

to go with Jarvis and search out the spot 

the smoke rose, and if he found out the en pin 

or village to offer ten of their best warriors among the 

prisoners for the release of Miss Elliot; 


to any extent in like offers, if necessary, les | 
mising them valuable presents, ‘‘w he, 
‘“we will ratily when we descend th 
Should they, however, turn a deaf ear to all your over 
tures and break up the encampment, and move off 
kindle fires on their trail Jarvis, and we wil) stat 
parties ready to cut off their retreat in either dire 
tion.” 

The Governor then returned to his own encamp- 
ment and our adventurers commenced their petilow 


enterprise. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Hau and the scout, with their captured warri 


proceeded down the mountain, guided by the smoke 


from the Indian wigwams, Jarvis becuiling the w 
as usual with his rude humour, and every now am 
then making the woods ring with his merriment, but 
a more inattentive auditor he could not have sclect 
from the entire encampment. Hall’s whole tin 
and soul was absorbed with the intensely mtetestin 
business on hand—with the hope—the near prosp 
of soon beholding and releasing the youthfmi idol 
his heart. Before they had near descended into U 
valley however, the horizontal shadows which thre 
their long outlines athwart the mountain-side warn 
them that night was approaching; still they purs 
their way, invigorated by what Jarvis drew from the 
captive warrior, viz: that they would find the pale- 
faced squaw in the very encatnpment to which they 
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were bound. Hall was no longer oppressed with 
lethargy. He bounded over the rocks and precipices 
as ifhe would annihilate both time and space. Aft 
several hours of such running and leaping, rather than 
marching, our adventurers found themselves at sun- 
set in a beautiful valley watered by one of 
sparkling mountain streams which gathered its waters 
from the ravines of the mountain itseli—here receiv- 
ing a tributary, tumbling in beautiful cascades over 
its rocky bed, 
tle brook which bubbled along its 
modest guise. On the banks of the main stream, 
about half a mile distant, they could plainly perceive 
the fires of the savage encampment. 
called a halt, while the scout should reconnoiter the 
enemy’s position. He was gone about half an hour, 
which seemed to Hall an age, so impatient was he to 
hear tidings of Eugenia. The scout came back quite 
chop-fallen and proposed their instant retreat up the 
mountain. 

The very first piece of information which he com- 


ter 


those 


and there 


course in more 


And here they 


municated, (and Hall would listen to nothing else | 
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taking up some quiet lit- | 


|| the 


until he heard that,) determined the young officer to | 


proceed at all hazards to himself. It was, that the 
scout had seen with his own eyes the object of their 
search. He stated, moreover, thatthe stragglers who 
had escaped from the battle were pouring into the 
encampment, and that the squaws and relations of 
the slain were already setting up their hideous lamen- 
tations, 
they stood. 


which indeed they could hear from where | 
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1 that he (Hall) had 


go on to the camp alone, 


. whisper red to the young ma 


take the warrior taney 


that case they should detain him, then he (Jarvis) 
could make the signal agreed upon with the Governor 
and be at hand moreover, to attempt his release in 


case they should practice any of their bloody experi- 
ments upon him before a party could come to the res- 
cue. 

This plan, although putting Hall forward into the 
post of immediate danger, was by no means desired by 
the scout to avoid any such thing himself, but because 
he knew that it was impracticable to leave his com- 
panion to wait patiently while he should venture into 
camp. He knew that Hall was not in a proper 
state of mind for such a thing, and was besides igno- 
rant of that stealthy and wary mode of watching, ne- 
| cessary to avoid the Indians and accomplish any thing 
in case of the worst. Ue adopted his plan, therefore, 
| with a single eye to Hall’s ultimate safety 
|out the slightest consideration of self. 


time ca adventure, 


, and with- 
When the 
he walked 
along with Hall as if he intended to bear him compa- 
| ny all the way, 


me for the desperate 


but soon left him, carefully conceal- 
ing his whereabouts from the wary and sly old war- 
rior, who kept his stealthy eye always upon their 
| movements, as much as he could without attracting 
| attention. 5 

After the scout had left the young man, the latter 
bethought him of a difficulty which had not before oc- 
curred to him, and that was how he was to communi- 
cate with the enemy. 


He was in a state of mind, 


Jarvis told Hall that it would be certain death and || however, not to be deterred from his purpose by even 
perhaps torture to present themselves under such cir- | greater difficulties than this, and he moved steadily 
cumstances, and while they were smarting under de- || forward, keeping the captive immediately in front— 


feat and the loss of their kindred. 
a confident air to the white handkerchief which he || 
was busily fastening to its staff. 

*‘They wont mind it Squire, to the va//y ot this,” | 
said the scout, tossing out of his mouth a huge chew 
of tobacco. 

‘«sWell,” said Hall, **you may return with or with- 
out the prisoner, scout, but as for me I go forward with 
this flag of truce, if I were certain that they would tear 
me to pieces the next moment with red hot pincers. 


be] 


Jarvis seemed irresolute what todo. He did not like | 
to suffer the young man to go forward by himself, and || 


yet he knew, if he accompanied him, he would there- 
by render himself powerless as to all assistance, in 
case of Hall’s being detained. 
ed the young man, though his superior officer, as 
scarcely in hisright mind. He had seen the young 
gentry, his friends and mess-mates, treat him precise- 
ly so, and though he had seen him fight with dis- 


recklessness of a mad-man. He scratched his head 


for full a quarter of an hour, and thought maturely of 


all the perilous circumstances surrounding them. 
fact, he considered the responsibility of the adventure 
more upon his own shoulders than upon those of his 
superior. At length he seemed to have formed his 
plans, and taking Hall a little distance from his bound 


Captive, still keeping his beagle eye upon him how- 


In | 


Besides, he consider- 


. : 
tinguished gallantry—it was nevertheless with the 


Hall pointed with | | the stream on one side, and the foot of the mountain 


_ but afew yards distant, on the other—until they arrived 
| immediately opposite the encampment, and seperated 
|| from it only by the small creek, upon the surface of 
| which were reflected the Indian fires and wigwams. 
| He could see the groups ef-savages as they sat and 
| lounged and stood round the various fires—and the 
| frantic gestures of those who had lost husbands 
and sons in the late battle. It was but a few mo- 
| ments that he took to examine the various atti- 
tudes of those with whom he would so soon have to 
| deal, or who might so soon have to deal with him. 
| He was nothing daunted, by all those sinister por- 
| tents which had alarmed the more experienced scout, 
| but loosing his prisoner, pointed across the stream, 
| in intimation that he was at liberty. He did not re- 
quire a second telling, but bounded acrovs the narrow 
stream like a deer, and soon stood in the midst of his 
friends. His arrival was received with many demon- 
strations of joy, but when he had exchanged a few 
words with them, and pointing and gesticulating all 
the while in the direction where Hall stood and where 
they had left Jarvis, such a hideous yell as they sent 
| up might well have appalled a stouter heart than poor 
| Hall’s. The savages immediately seized their wea- 
| pons, -~ some score of them dashed down the stream 
| where the scout had been last seen. 

Hall saw that now was the time to approach, if at 
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all, and he walked deliberately across the stream, 


bearing his flag of truce aloft Never was jov, exulta- 
tion and malignity more manifest than it was in the 


countenances of the demoniacs who now crowded 


around the bearer ¢ f that flag, not excepting even the 


women and children. Not that they were ignorant of 
the meaning attached to a flag of truce, for several of 
the most furious and vociferous prostrated themselves 
before it in mock reverence. Hall was bewildered— 
his faculties already weakened by his intense mental 
agony, could not rally—he was lost in the whirl and 
excitement of the moment, and he stood like a status 
in the midst of his cruel enemies. His face was pale, 
but his eye was preternaturally bright. He made a 
faint effort to speak at first, but seeing that he was not 
understood, and that his late captive was stil] haran- 
guing his peeple—gesticulating all the while, and 
pointing to him and the flag and the spot where he had 
left the scout, he remained a passive prisoner in their 
hands. That he might consider himself a prisoner— 
even benumbed as his faculties were—he did not doubt 
for a moment. 


When his late prisoner had got through with his har- 


angue or narrative or whatever it might be, one of the 
oldest warriors took the flag from his hand and then 
calling to a hideous old parchment faced hag placed it 
in her hands amidst the peculiar merriment of Indian 
women and children. He then proceeded to disarm 


the young man, and to strip him of his garments. | 
While these preperations were going forward others || 
of more fearful portent were also under way. Arms- 


full of finely split pine wood were thrown in a pile 


and some of the sqaws and children were already buil- | 


ding them into the peculiar shape required for the im- 
molation of a victim. Luckily Hall was not familiar 
with the horrid details of their usual barbarities and 
he was, therefore spared the dreadful anticipation 
When they had stripped him almost to a state of nudi- 
ty, and during a calm and quiet moment, which had 
succeeded to the late strong exhibitions of triumph— 
the wildand solemn scene was disturbed by a scream 
which might have waked the dead, from its combined 
power of shrillness, and frantically expressed agony. 
Scarcely had its echoes died away among the solemn 
forest ere a youthful and beautiful creature, dressed 
something after the Indian fashion came bounding like 
a deer through the bushes, dropping one of the rude 
earthen vessels of the Indians, as she ran, and clasped 
the captive inherarms. There she clung like a vine 
which had grown to a sturdy oak, but Hall could re- 
turn no correspondiug endearments, for his hands were 
already tied behind him. Once or twice she turned 
her head partially around and caught glimpses, first, of 
the grim warriors around, and next of the fearful pile 
in the course of construction, and then she would bu 
ry her head in his bosom as if she would seek protect- 
ion there, exclaiming in agonized sobs, “Oh H LIT) 
your efforts to save me have destroyed you—they are 
going to put you to the torture. Why, oh why, did you 
come alone ?”’ 


GA iit J a* 


Hall, in a whisper, informed her that he had bor: 
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flag of tru i 


truce from the Governor and that the scott 
could not be far offas he had accompanied him with- 
in sight of the camp. While they thus exchanged a 
few hurrned explanations, a sudden thought seemed 


to strike the distressed maiden, and she ran off toward 
the spring, to which she had been when Hall Grat 
made his appearan Ina few! nts she return- 
ed, dragging along with feeble steps r old acquain- 
tance, Wingina. Wher ha t her face to 
face with the chiefs, she, wit t ‘ nd elo- 
quence of despair, bid Wingina infor el kins- 
men ofthe sacred nature of a flag of t and what 
signal vengeance the Governor w take upon them 
lt th y Violate i if ‘7 ) all this the sume © c} ef be- 
fore pointed out, answered that before 1 Governor 
was done his breakfast, they would be hall way across 
the valley, and hence their hasty preparations for the 
torture Eugena clasped her hands and wrung them 
in frantic despair, alternately pray i wailing in 
the most distracted and heart rending appeals. Dut 
it all fell powerless upon the strong hearts of the grim 


savages who surrounded het 

While they were in the very act of dragging poor 
Hall to the spot appointed for his last agonies, a bright 
light burst upon the scene, quickly followed by anoth- 
er, and another, encircling the « amp at the distance of 
a quarter of a mile, with a complete belt of fires; and 
so rapidly were they kindled that the Indians supposed 
themselves surrounded and stood upon their arms, 
Poor Eugenia fell upon her knees and alternate!) call- 
ed upon her earthly friends for help and returned 
thanks to her God for the prospect of deliverance. 
The horrors of Germana were still rising up vividly 
wed terrors. 


before her mental vision with ren 
The Indians knew not what to « 

to move in any direction, for their et 

be all aroundthem. Yet the death-like stillness of the 


7 ‘ : ‘ —- =i} 4 
forest was uninterrupted, except by the wailing of the 


They were afraid 


mics seemed to 


| white maiden, and she was soon effectually silenced 


by the threatening attitude of a warrior with uplifted 


tomahawk. There stood the savages each warrior be- 
hind a tree—stealthily peeping out every now and 
then, in the direction of the fires, and the women aad 
children flat upon the ground, behind logs if they could 
find them, but all as far as possible from their own 
fires, so that they did not upproac h too near the light 
of those that surrounded them. After remaining im 
this position for some twe nty minutes, the savages be- 
gan to wonder why their enemies not close In 
upon them as they at first apprehended they would. 
Then one warrior was seen to steal tothe hiding place 
of another, until they wer: n broken into little 


. 1} ‘ 7 . aA nw 2 ‘ ie 
groups again, still ke eping within the snacows oF the 


trees, and without the light of the fires. Hall, Euge- 
nia and Wingina. were in bright relief, susrounded 
with all these rk a thy s 1 for 1e 
minutes the tw atte 1 ¢ t r, 
the resuit of v a [ t 
of Wingina to p if ut ° 
her lover. The latter move : ver- 

instantly, by their ever wat , and one 








‘them occupying a tree nearest to them came out from | 
hiding place, threw the blazing faggots again into 
ip, and approached with uplifted tomahawk to make 
t work with the punishment of Hall and effectua!- 
prevent his escape. The glittering blade was sus- 
nded almost over his head, when a deadly messen- | 
er arrested the murderous arm. It was a gun shot 
In that direction there were | 
Every Indian again darted to his hiding place | 
squaws and papooses who had risen to their | 
icnees to see the savage sport fell prostrate again, and | 
| was as quiet as the grave. 


m the mountain side. 


et 
ine 


Nothing was heard, but | 
the solemn moaning of the majestic forest, swayed by 
night breeze, as they bent their towering heads 
’Twas anight to make | 
even superstitious, and the mysterious cir- | 
eumstances surrounding them added not a little to 
their terror; for whatever may have been said or | 
sung to the contrary the aborigines of this country are 
both superstitious and cowardly tothe last degree. Af- 
ter waiting another half hour, again the attempt was 
made to approach the group near the middle of the ori- 
ginal encampment, and with the sameunerring result, 
only that the shot came fiom a different direction. 
Halt, Eugenia and Wingina, now began to wonder, 
themselves, why their friends did pot close in upon 
their enemies, when the former seemed to have the 
latter so completely in their power. The same sol- 
emn and mysterious calm again reigned throughout 
ihe forest, and this time it lasted until the suspense to 
our three sufferers became almost unsupportable. For 
mere than an hour the savages maintained their posi- 
tions, andthe squaws even put their papooses to sleep 
ae they lay, but they were destined to a fearful waken- 
‘ng. The measured tramp of troops, apparently at some 
ittle distance, was now distinctly heard, and this again 
mystified the savages, as well as their captives. 
Were they approaching or departing? It was not long 
‘eft doubtful. Nearer and nearer approached the glad 
nd welcome harbingers. The former only waited to 
iscertain from which direction the sounds proceeded, 
when they simultaneously burst from their hiding pla- 
ces, dodging from tree totree,as theyran. More than 
one attempted to wreak his vengeance upon the cap- 


the majesty of the winds. 


; 


a Savave 
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tive, before they departed, but the same unerring aim || 


| 


seemed to be pointed always ready to pick them off. 
When the whole body of savages had approached near 
to the fires in the opposite direction from that whence 
the tramp of troops had been heard, they were unex- 
pectedly saluted with a volley of carbines. 


| 
Such as | 
escaped the deadly weapons ran back in the opposite | 
direction, and there met ihe same welcome. Many 
oi them escaped, nevertheless, and for many hours 
durins the first part of the night, the woods rang with 
the report of fire arms, that sort of stealthy warfare 
peculiar to the American savage, having been kept up. 

No sooner was the original encampment cleared, 
however, than Jarvis stood beside the bound captive, 
and with one stroke of his knife severed the thongs 
which pinioned him in his painful position. In the 


very act of freeing his late companion and fellow-ad- | 


| 
} 
| 





— 
a SD 


venturer, the same low gutteral chuckle 
‘*You may think it strange,” 


was heard. 
said he, ‘that 1 darff at 
such atime as this, but by the long chase I cant help it, 
jist to think that I, one, by myself one, surrounded a 
whole camp of the yaller niggers. Let no body tell 
me arter to night, that they ain't cowards,and fools to 
boot.” 
««You dont mean to say,”’ enquired Hall, in surprise, 
‘*that you were alone?”’ 
‘“‘[am dad shamed if I dont mean to say jist that 
same thing. For two Jong hours I sot yonder on the 
hill and plugged the rascals as they started up at yon 
I kindled the fires you know, case that was the signal 
agreed upon with the Governor, and as we were to 
mark the route they took by the fires, I thought like 
as not if I kindled one all round, even the old codger 
would know what it meant, and sure enough he did 
too, know more than I thought for, ’case he must a 
| started the boys long before he seed these fires from 
| the top of the mountain. Lord, Mr. Hall, with a lee- 
tle, jist a leetle more practice, he’d be the very devil 
among these Ingins. He suspicioned ’em, he did.— 
| He warnt a goin to trust you and that dilicate young 
thing there with nothing but a flag o’ truce over your 
| heads. He knowed a devilish sight better nor that. 
| A flag o’ truce to an Ingin// ha, ha, ha! Why, Mr. 
| Hall, you mout as well whistle jigs to a mile stone, 
| or sing psalms to a dead horse. But mercy on ns, do 
jist see how that little sweet-heart of you'rn is a takin 
, on when the danger’s all over—she’] cry her eyes out. 
What! larfin and cryin at the same time? Well, I’m 
smoked up a holler tree if that aint woman all over. 
I have seed a man—even a man, cry in my time, but I 
never seed a man cry and larf too at the same time. 
It looks exactly like rain when the sun’s a shinin. 
Come go to her Squire, I gess she’s about the prettiest 
squaw you ever seed with mockasins and leggins on, 
while I have a word or too with this tother one, and 
she’s a real squaw sure enough. No larfin and cryin 
there Squire.” Saying wich, the scout snubbed Win- 
| gina with his thumb, by way of a friendly salutation. 
| We will leave him to advance his suit as best he 
| might, while we inform our readers of Eugenia Elli- 
_ot’s costume and how she looked in it. 


| 
| 


She was dressed partly in the Indian and partly in 
| the European habiliments. She wore the leggings 
' and moecasons of the former, while the remainder of 
her dress was made up of such articles as she had 
preserved from Indian cupidity. About her person 
was an old riding dress—the skirts cut short, while her 
hair floated in natural ringlets about her neck. Every 
ornament, with which she was wont to confine it, had 
been either purloined or given by her as peace offer- 
ings to her captors. As long as none but savage eyes 
rested upon her, she felt neither shame nor embar- 
rassment, but no sooner did she find herselfalone with 
her lover, even in that strange wild scene, than all 
her conventional feelings returned. 


It may be conceived how intensely interesting was 
the conversation between the lovers—how much they 
had to tell—yet she every new and then cast her eyes 
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over her strange appearance, and then covered het 
face with her hands. 

On the horrors of the massacre at Germana, and her 
father’s cruel murder, and her own subsequent sufler- 
ings, Hall would not suffer her to dwell. He barely 
listened to a short and abbreviated narrative, becaus 
he saw that it was necessary for her to disburden her 
distracted thoughts. Then he led her gently to more 
hopeful themes—to the bright prospect which was 
still left to them. He told her of his own and Lee’s 
free pardon, the news of which he had the happiness 
to be the first to bring over. After two hours of con- 
versation upon such interesting matters to them—he 
succeeded in restoring her to something like hope, and 
consequently composure. Her fitful moods of crying 
and laughing—which had excited Jarvis’ special won- 
der—were now supplanted by a gentle and winning 
melancholy. She walked about the encampment her 
hand clasped in her lover’s, with the clinging fondness 
ofachild. She seemed to dread the seperation ofa 
moment, and was even yet startled at the continued 
but distant report of fire-arms. 

At the suggestion of Hall, she took Wingina asa 
guide, and went about among the tents to collect such 
pieces of her wardrobe asthe Squaws had left in the 
hurry of their flight, and which they had previously 
robbed her off They found Jarvis seated on the ground 
beside the Indian girl, apparently not having made 
much progress in his suit, for they were conversing 
ina sharp and rather angry mood. The fact was, 


Wingina had been rather effectually spoiled for Jar- | 


vis’ purpose—in other words, her notions were too 
high for the poor scout, and he could not exactly 
comprehend it. The home-thrusts which he gave 
her, toward the conclusion of their conversation, about 
her loss of caste, and all that, it would not be exactly 
proper for us to repeat in his homely and rude phras- 
eology. Suffice it tosay, that, when they were sep- 
arated by the approach of Hall and Eugenia, they were 
thoroughly angered with each other. 

Eugenia was compelled to forego the protection of 
her lover’s hand for atime, while she and Wingina 


rummaged the tents, and while Hall turned his atten- 


tion once more to his military duties. 


He soon found however, that one superior in com- | 


mand to himself had headed the party to whose timely 
interference, he owed his life and the rescue of his 


mistress. Bernard Moore met them as they were ma- | 


king the rounds of the camp, and the three proceeded 
on together to call in the scattered troops. Jarvis’s 
tongue was in no measure silenced by the presence of 
the commander of the scouting party. He had been 
too much exasperated and disappointed for that. 
While Moore and Hall conversed together upon other 
matters interesting to them at the time, the scout 
would break out into a soliloquy after the following 
fashion :— 

«“«The pampered heifer, to turn up her yaller nose 
at an honest man’s son, like me. I reckon there’s 
2s good fish inthe sea as ever was cotched. And she 
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| me—the likes of her—to tell me, thet she was 

the daughter of a King—ha,ha,ha!! I reekon she 

wants for to come for to go to marry Mr. Lee or Mr 
Moore or Mr. Ha t the very least '”’ 

‘**What's that Scout?” said both the latter, as they 

turned round 1 n hearing their names mentioned 

“Oh, its nothin worth talking about gents.—I was 


only arguin the matter betwixt that sassy little yaller 
} 


baggage and me. She curls up her royal nose so high at 


me that you would a thought | had just come in from 


askunk huntin. lIreckon an honest white man’s as 


good as an Ingin—whew—fal, lal de liddle”—and 
here he cut a few fandangoes to his own musick and 
snapped his fingers, after which he continued :—*] 
reckon I am as well out of the scrape as she is—if it 
warnt for Bill and Ikey and them fellows to Williams- 
burg, a larfinat me, I would’nt care a chew tabacco. 
What a fool I was to go and blab the thing before 
hand.” 

The troops were by this time dropping in from pur- 
suit of the enemy, and such as had been wounded or 
killed in the skirmish were borne into camp, Upon 
rude litters. Moore's whole attention was now re- 
quired by his military duties, and Hall, being 
wholly relieved, he returned once more to the pres- 
ence of her whom he had followed to the wilderness. 
She clung to him like a frightened bird, and all night 
long they sat by the camp-fire and conversed of the 
past, and sometimes too of the brighter future. Truth 
to say, however, her young life had suffered a blight 
in its first morning bloom, which was not to be dis- 
pelled in an hour, even by one who was now all in all 


|'toher. There was a shade of melancholy cast over 


her most cheerful glimpses of the future, and there 
was that constant looking forward to, and dread of, 
some new horror about to be enacted, so common to 
those who have suffered appalling disasters. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ENTRANCE INTO THE VALLEY. 


As the morning dawned, the main body of the Gov- 
ernor’s force was perceived coming down the moun- 
tain. The shouts of the soldiers could be heard from 
time totime. These were led by one of the younger 
officers. The old chief himself was detained by two 
causes,—first, to bring up the horses and mules left 
behind, and secondly lay out a wide military road from 
the gap down the western side of the mountain. 
Some days after this a similar one was cut on its east- 
ern side. 

Every one was now in the highest spirits,—the 
main objects of the expedition were already attained. 
They had cut their way across the mountains—defeat- 
ed the savages, who had sworn they should never 
penetrate beyond the mountains, except over their 
dead bodies—and they had discovered that long looked 
for FE Dorado, so ardently desired by the Governor 
and his friends. Trne they no whete discovered the 
sources of the Mississippi, but that was now sufficient- 
ly explained, by the towering barners which every 
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where presented themselves along the western hori- 
zon, verifying exactly the descriptions which Chuno- 
luskee had given to the Governor, as detailed in the 
early part of our narrative. They had, however, dis- 
covered a beautiful and extensive country between 
the mountains, and they were satisfied for the present. 
Toward evening the Governor, with the horses and 
wounded, joined the main force and pitched his en- 
campment upon the very ground lately occupied by 
his enemies, and where Hall had so nearly lost his 
life. 


Governor’s quarters, was the scout. 


The first person, who presented himself at the 
He had 
captive on the other side, about whom he was very 
solicitous. 

‘*Well scout,” said the Governor, ‘*so you have 
come to claim your reward, I suppose, for capturing 


the traitor and muiderer Chunoluskee, but why did || 
you not bringhim to me immediately after the battle?” || 


" eee ile 
‘To tell youd the truth, Governor, I was afeer’ed | 


THE 


left a} 
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the book larnin they had ever got to Williamsburg and 
at the tributary schools among the nations.” 

On the second day of the encampment in the Valley, 
th lal notice was posted up that the Governor 


next morning despatch a courier for the 
Many letters were written on the joyful oc- 
SOM ¢ 


e of which we will give to our readers. 


Valley of Virginia, 1714. 


To THe Rev. Dr. Brarr,— 


My dear Sir :—At length we have scaled the blue 
mountains but not without a sharp skirmish with the 
savages, and many of them, I am sorry to say, were of 
those who so lately received our bounty, and were 
besides objects of such deep solicitude to us. All our 
labours, my dearsir, towards civilizing and christan- 
izing even the tributaries, have been worse than 
thrownaway. Mr. Boyle’s splendid scheme of phi- 


lantrophy, is a failure, and we his humble agents, 


you would exchange him, as he would be a big bate | have no other consolation left, but a consciousness of 


among his people, but | hope you have made sure of 
the yeller rascal.” 

**‘ Aye, certainly—but you had no design to propiti- 
ate his sister, by retaining this captive upon your own 
acconnt?”” 

**What! me, your honour? none in the world! the 
deuce take his sister, I say, she turns up her royal 
nose at your hononr’s scout, as if she wouid’nt let me 
touch her with a ten foot pole.”’ 

*sSothen, you have seen her and met witha re- 
buff already? What reason did she give for her re- 
fusal of such an advantageous offer?” 


**None Sir, none,—except that it was the wood- 
pecker seeking to mate with the eagle!” 


The Governor laughed, and so did Joe,—nothing 
discomfited apparently, by his recent rejection. He 
seemec already to have forgotten almost that such a 
scheme had ever entered his head. In fact, he was 
at the time at which we have arrived, upona very 
different errand—he was waiting to receive his re- 
ward for capturing the interpreter. And while we 
are upon the subject of the traitor, we may as well 
despatch it at once. Some days after, he was sum- 
moned before a court-martial, tried, found guilty, and 
condemned to death. He was however, never execu- 
ted—the Governor was somuch elated with the suc- 
cess of his grand enterprise, that before his departure 
from the Valley, he set all the captives free, and 
fully pardoned the murderer of his own son. He 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 








required but one condition to his clemency, and that | 
was, that they and their people were to abandon the | 


valley at once and forever. 


He charged them that | 


if ever they were found this side of the western ridge, | 


that they would be shot down like wild beasts. 
this was done to the utter horror of the scout and all 
his class. 


to putin force his christianizing and tributary systems. 


All || 


He was heard to declare, ‘that the licking which | 


the Governor had given them on the other side of the 


It is true the former was somewhat molli- | 
fied by seeing that the Governor no Jonger attempted | 


| having done our duty with a perseverance which nei- 

| therscorn nor scepticism could turn aside. Let it 
| not be said hereafter, that no effort was made in Vir- 
| giniato treatthe Aborigines with the samespirit of 


| clemency and mildness which was so successful in 


| Pennsylvania. Far greater efforts have been made by 
The 


, 

| us, than was ever made in that favoured colony. 

| difference in the result is no doubt owing to the fact, 
| that the subjects with whom we have had to deal were 


|irretrievably spoiled before they came under our 
|charge. Notso with those of Pennsylvania. I men- 
| tion these things to you, because you know that it was 
| my determination when I sat out, to cross the moun- 
|tains peaceably if I could, and forcibly, if I must. 
The latter has beenthe alternative forced upon me. 


| From almost the very moment of setting out, our steps 
| 


have been dogged and our flanks harassed by these 
|lawless men, (for men I suppose I must still call 
them,) and more than one murder has been committed 
| upon our senteries. But of these things we can con- 
| verse when we meet. I suppose you are anxious to 
.ething of the country, which I have so long 
desired to see with mine owneyes. Well, sir, the 
descriptions given tous at Temple farm by the Inter- 
| preter were not all exaggerated, and were, besides, 


| hear sol 


| wonderfully acurate in a geographical point of view. 
| It is indeed true enough that there are double ranges 
|of mountains and that the sources of the Mississippi 
|do not rise here. We are now in a valley between 
these ranges, with the western mountains distinctly 


in view, and the eastern ones immediately in our rear. 
This valley seems to extend for hundreds of miles to 
the northeast and southwest and may be some fifty or 


} 
| » 
Ai ’ 


sixty broad. I learn from my prisoners that it has been 
mostly kept sacred by the Indians as a choice hunting 
ground, and has not been the permanent residence of 
any of them, but that they came and squatted during 
All this the interpreter kept, 
We 
have not yet seen the miraculous boiling and medici- 
nal springs, nor the bridge across the mountains, but 


the hunting season. 


(very wisely as he thought, no doubt) to himself. 


mountains, had done more to humanize ’em than all || parties of exploration are daily going out; and such 
is 




















extravagant accounts as they give of t 1 
country and the rivers, and the 1 

beggar MV poorpent 

my dear sir from the heights in 

to know that it is one of the most chat xy retreats 
in the world. I do not hesitate to predict that a se- 
cond Virginia will grow up here, which will riva 
the famed shores of the Chesay ut the 1 

will be different, and the peo st 1 fl 

For it isa colder region. W*: 

ping frosts and some ice upon the | of t 


streains. 
The Indian prisoners tell me that the springs be- 
fore mentioned are beyond the second range of ! 
tains, and that there also are to be found the sources 
of the Mississippi—the French 
other of the objects with whi 
must now be left for another campaign In the 
mean time the frontiers of the Colony must b 
speedily pushed hitherward. This 
suit admirably for onr Scotch and Irish emigrants, 
and inducements must be held out to them to venture 
into the wilderness, while we see to making roads fon 
them and affording them protection. I am delighted 
with my adventure so far, and only one subject of dis- 
appointment remains. I cannot have 
our ancientenemies. These captives tell me that t 
French and the six nations have uninterrupted intet 
course from the lakes to the Mississippi. This great 
Tramontaine high-way must be broken up at all haz- 
ards, else all that magnificent western country, slips 
from our grasp, and besides we will be constantly sub- 
ject to be harassed by these disagreeable neighbours. 
In short my dear Sir, the boundaries of Virginia must 
be pushed to the banks of the Mississippi. I know 
you will say that my towering military ambition is 
running away with me, but I feel very sure that I can 
submit such representations to the council, as will Jin- 
duce them to unite with me in an earnest appeal to 
the ministry at home for aid in the magnificent con- 
quest. You will readily perceive from what I have 
already said, that I consider our enterprise but half 
accomplished, and that another far more entensive will] 
be prepared as soon as we can hear from the other side 
of the water.* My young men have behaved most 
gallantly. Young Lee will make a brilliant soldier, 
his daring bravery is among the least of his qualifica- 
tions. He has rendered me most important services, 
go indeed have Moore and Carter, and Hall and even 
my protege Dandrize. 
the young gentry, who distinguished themselves. I 
wish you to have a Golden Horse-shoe made for each 
of them to wear upon the breast, as a distinction for 
meritorious services ; with the motto on one side ‘* Sic 
juvat transcendere montes,” ther “The 
Tramontaine Order.” Have them ready if possible by 
our return, which you may now expect 


settlements and 


th we set out. They 


country will 


and on the « 


bb] 


na few 





* We have every reason to suppose that this was the 
very subject upon which the Governor subsequently 
quarreled with the ministry. They attempted to re- 
trace their steps at an immense loss of blood and treas- 
ure afterwards. 
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Our camp 1s now pitched near to a rising knoll at the 
western 3 mou ins,commanding a magni- 
ficent view of t most charming valleys that 
ever blesved t sion ot enthusrasts And Iam told 
by the pa es ¥ t ht ( ‘ irom exploring 
expeditions, that I have not seen halfof its beauties. 
\ ' } such enthusia accounts of a coun- 
t and the Governor is nota whit behind the young- 
est of them in admiration of its charms. But I must 
postpone my raptures about the country until I tell 
u something of your friend’s young kins-woman, 
yhas been so long in captivity. I am sure, that 
thistime you wil not be jealous if I tell you a great 


deal about that charming creature. First then, we 


have recovered her, but nearly at the expense of Hall’s 
life. Nothing prevented such a catastrophe, but the 
Ch admirable 
presence of mind of our chief Scout, Joe Jarvise—but 
of thes« 


foresicht of our experience d fand the 
things we can converse more fully when we 
meet face to face—I trust to part no more. 

When Eugenia first made her appearance in camp, 
she was less strange in her appearance than was her 
state of mind. She was dressed something as you 
have seen Wingina, half in the European and half in 
tell the truth she looked 


but alas! there was a wild vacan- 


the Indian costume; and to 
exceedingly pretty : 
cy about her eyes and countenance generally, which 
alarmed me. It was more perceptible to me because 
I had known her in her better davs and under more 
This as I expected and 


feared, terminated in sickness, and 


favourable circumstances 
she has been 
lying ever since in an ample tent, almost touching 
yurs. She has been constantly attended, by Hall 
and by 
excellent Father. Since I have bes 


move about I have visited her almost ever 


a young man who was formerly a pupil of your 
rmnitted to 
Her 


some 


n pe 
y hour 
case would have furnished a curious study for 
; A 


one more philos phica ly cispost than any one we 


1st of in ourranks. Her disease s 


can | I emed like 
Ophelia’s, a ro ted sorrow from which no mere mortal 
physician, could pluck the sting. Even her mental 
faculties seemed ina sort of eclipse, not that she wan- 
’ ss if 1. or sat all frantic, ! ut she appear- 
od amb le und chil lish. This would be succeeded 

y ul of oppression that I who knew her, 
fi her heart would break: but good old mother 
nature always came to her relief in the shape of a 
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plentiful shower of hysteric tears, mingled sometimes, 
with frightful laughter. The latter ugly concomitant 
has been gradually subsiding and true and genuinetears 
have taken their place. At first they forbid’ her to 
talk upon the melancholy particulars of the sad affair 
at Germana, but I saw that this was all wrong and I at | 
length persuaded the Governor to let me try the oppo- 
site plan, I am happy to say, thatit has succeeded be- 
yond my most sanguine expectations. She now loves 
to talk over her melancholy story, and I left her but a 
few moments ago talking and crying with poor Hall. 
Her sensibility is evidently returning and with it, her 
mental strength. By the time she reaches Williams- 
burg, you will see that she is worthy of all the com- 
mendations 1 bestowed upon her. I have not and will 
not say that she has attained to that purity and exalta- | 
tion of female excellence which my Ellen has aimed 
at, but she possesses all the native materials to work 
upon, and will doubtless attain as she grows in experi- 








my heart, but it is fearfully perverse. Since my last 
sickness [ have learned to think and feel differently, 
about the blending of my religious aspirations with 
my love for you—my former views of which seem 


to have given you so much distress. But with all my 
boasted improvement, I fear I cannot yet say with you 
let our loves perish if it be necessary to build my eter- 
nal salvation upon their ruins. I confess that that is 
a point to which I have not and cannot attain. I fal- 
ly believe in your sincerity nevertheless and that you 
could offer up love and life and all that makes it dear, 
in fulfillment of your heavenly master’s command. 
Thank God he does not demand that sacrifice of you. 
Such as he does demand you have already made, I fee} 
well assured. AJl this only tends to prove what I be- 
fore told you, viz: how much purer your sex is than 


/ours, and how much purer you are than I. I am 
content to follow you at an humble distance. You 
| shall be my sacred tutor through life. 


ence and knowledge of the world to a point worthy of || You would like to hear something doubtless of your 


moving in your delightful circle. You must recollect | 
that she early lost her mother. True you were equal- 
ly unfortunate, but then her place was supplied to you 


by sucha father as seldom blesses the orphan female | 
in this world. You must recollect too that the lamen- |, 
ted uncle who adopted her was a purely military | 


character, and how poorly calculated were his daily 
associates to refine and model the forming character 
ofour young friend. It was the brightness with which 
sheshone under such disadvantageous circumstances, 
which first attracted my attention. I thought then 


what a charming creature she would be if she could || 


only possess the advantages which you possessed. 
Dreadful has been her schooling since my Ellen—the 
hand of affliction has been laid heavily upon her, and 


I regret of all things, that she cannot be at this very | 
| might be made a useful man inhis sphere. I have 


moment under your care as well as that of your | 


Father. She needs both. In short she needs to! 


perfect her character, exactly what the fine young | 
man who came to our Saviour wanted—she wants and | 
she needs the comforts of religion. 

Are you surprised that I should say this. Are you | 
surprised that a young man who is yet considered | 
among the worldly minded, should consider the char- | 
acter of an amiable and accomplished young lady as un- | 
finished without religion. This my dear Ellen is no 
great stretch of religious attainment in me. I have 
reason to know that very profane men have the same | 
tastes, for a matter of taste it may be insome. There 
are others indeed in whom it may be a more tefined | 
sentiment and others again with whom it isa matter of | 
the purest and brightest principle. Iam striving to in- | 
terweave all these into my own heart. I do not say that | 
I have succeeded, for I have not that high spiritual | 
testimony of which the scriptures make alone compe- | 
tent to testify insucha case. The fact is, my dear | 
Ellen, that I have been asad prodigal and that the old 
habits of sin as well in thought as in action, still bear 
sway over my spirit. Whether I am in a fair way to 


\former prgtoge, Wingina. I have been loth to say 


_ any thing about her, because I could not say any thing 


_ that would be pleasing to you. She, I fear, brought 


nothing away from civilized life, but its evils. Jarvis 
the scout, seems to have a rude sort ofa passion for her, 
but she treats him with scorn and detestation; and to 
tell you the truth, I am rejoiced at it, on account 
of both. He is almost as much a savage as one of 
her race, but there is this difference—the scout hasa 
| substratum (if I may be allowed the expression) in his 
‘character, which promises better things than any 
_which he nowexhibits, while the Indian, I fear, is 
| hopelessly savage. 

| I have learned to feel something like an attachment 
| forthe rude scout. The native soil is a good one, 
| and with judicious attention and skilful guidance, he 


_ proposed to him to go home with me, when we return, 
and live upon my land, but he declares that he means 
tolivein this valley. Time willshow whether he is 
to be moved from his purpose. 

The Governor’s benevolent views toward the In- 
dians have receiveda terrible shock with his Tramon- 
taine experience, and I suspect that we shall hear lit- 
tle of Mr. Boyle’s plans in future, and less of his own 
tributary schools. 

Why what a love letter is this, that Frank has writ- 
tento me, you willsay. Think of it again, my dear 
Ellen, and you will consider it a compliment to your 
| understanding as well as to your heart. CertainlyI 
feel proud that I can already discourse of such reason- 
able matters to my promised wife. 

I will fulfill all your promises to your dear and ven- 
erable father, with interest, my Ellen. Is he not 
mine also? has he not been more than a father to me 
and how much more than father will he be when he 





| entrusts to my keeping, such a daughter. We will 
|| consult his predjudices, and should he have even 


| whims in old age, his second childhood shall be as sa- 


triumph finally over them, Godonly knows. I am sad | ! cred to me, as my first wasto him. God evidently 
indeed when I compare my corrupt self with your char- | | looks with peculies benignity upon those children who 
ming character. I strive daily for the purification of ! lead the steps of the aged (even in senilty) with ten- 
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der care and affection. Trust me my Ellen that t 
very peg upon which his cocked hat hangs shall is 


sacred in my eyes, as if is in those of his 


affectionate daughter. Every p af 
which you make to your venerable parent I cherish as 
guarantees of the excellencies of 1 ture wil 
That the worthy object of them ma gc live t 33 


our lives is the si 


nce! 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS 

Two del 
Virginia by the Governor and his followers, 
which time the magnificent forests of that region un- 


derwent a daily transmutation. At first, the leaves be- 


ightful weeks were spent 


gan to wither, and then fade toa sickly green—belore 
they assumed their gorgeous autumnal dress The 
tenderest and earliest of their kind had already fa! 
and strewed the ground with a carpet little less rich 
than the canopy overhead. The migrator 


already on their passage southward, sometimes mak 
their encampments in the near and dangerous ni ne 


borhood of their human contemporaries. The tops of 
the highest mountains were already covered with snow 
and though the davs were of a delightful temperature, 


the nights were bitter cold to our thinly clad « 

rers. All these signs and changes admonished the 
Governor that it was time to turn his face 
He was reluctant to 
which he had 


would he have pitched his tent there for 


hom«< ward. 


ageugnuul coun 


leave the 
discovered and conquered. 
life, but his 
responsible position at the head of his Majesty’s Co- 
lony, required that he should be elsewhere, and or- 
ders were accordingly issued for striking the tents and 
recrossing the mountains. Nearly all his followers 
obeyed the summons with alacrity. The 
and the sick (many suffering with the cold,) were suf- 
ficiently back. Lee, 
looked pale and wan, but his eye was bright, his coun- 


wounded 


recovered to travel on horse 


} 


tenance cheerful, and his spirits elastic as ever. A 
sort of side-saddle had been constructed out of one of 
the dragoon saddles for Eugenia, and she professed her- 
The Govern- 
or had her carried across the mountain ina litter, over 
his new military road, which by the by, 


self fully able to undertake the journey. 
was noth- 
ing but an enlargement and widening of the Indian 
and buffalo paths. 
tled to the credit of the first undertaking. Even in its 
improved state, it would have made McAdam laugh 
Wingina professed herself desirous of returning to her 
civilized friends. Whether this determination, so 
different from the instincts of the native savage in gen- 


eral—was produced by fear of her now li 


It was doubtful which was enti- 


erated broth- 
er, or by delicate considerations of another nature, it 
is not for us to determine. 


She was also mounted on 


horse-back, and formed one of the Governor’s own 
* This is the region which ought to have been cal]- 
ed Spotsylvania. 
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med rty Though there was this general 
willingness and alacrity to commence the return 
march. there was one ex tion to it rhe Governer 

s foot in the stirrup, when the Scout approached 
with his 


sua polite 


‘Well Jarvis,”’ said the Governor, casting hie eve 


to the Indian girl at the same tin “what's vour will 
now LD) u wish to form of { our escort?’ 

The Scout saw the dir the Gevernor’s eve 
ind readily understood his meaning, and he re plied 
accordingly, “*‘ Not l—vour Ex ilenev, a wood-pecker 
would make but a sorry show a fivingalong side of an 
eagie;”? and he chuckled as he looked up at the 


scornful Indian beautv, seated upon her high horse in 
more senses of the ithan one. 


“*What, then is it, Jarvis?—you have bat to ask any 
thing reasonable, at our hands, to have it eranted forth. 


Wor 


with.” 

“I’m mighty glad to hear your Honor sav ao, case I 
am come to ask a whoppin big thing—It’s a planta- 
tion !”’ 


‘*A plantation, Jarvis? why, are you going to retire 


to the shades of private lite? 


‘“‘Jist exactly the verv words Governor, only they 
no where in my dictionary vi strock 


[ want to retire to the shades of private 


wer’nt u'we 


the very trail. 
and I guess vou'll call this private life, and them 

en uch, down hers ’ n 

(sovernor laughed at the conceits of the wooda- 

man ef he 


shade in this valley. 
replied. ‘Certainly, Jarvis, you have 
varned your plantation, and I think I may guaran- 
ant* will be macs 


tee that agt ut for you in due time, 


mut vou have noid 
‘Ves. 
" 


id, and 


1 of remaining here at present.” 
uit I have though t that very idea in my 
if vour Exceliency will jist let me collect 
about fifty reeruits, ffom these hunting shirt boys, 
we'll fall to work out of hand, and by the time you 
\l see log cabins a plenty sprinkled 
about these woods.”’ 

The upon this strange proposi- 
tion afew moments, and then replied ; ** Not now, Jar- 
vis—not now—I want you to return with us to the 
Capital. It will be time enough next spring. Thea 


wed toa thousand.”’t 


, 


come back. vou W 


Governor meditated 


your fifty shall bi 


incre 


Jarvis knew that it was useless to talk farther on the 
the Governor had once made up his 
1. He was, 
No one 


two hours after. when his merry voice was heard on 


subject, when 
min nevertheless, disappointed for the 


moment would have found it ont however, 


mountain side 


became 


the His unsuccessful love making 
bruited about among his boon compan. 
ions, and it may readily be imagined with what avidity 


ers and jibes upon one so ready 


* Whether the present Jo Jarvis, who still inhabi- 
its the mountain side, and with whom we have had 
many a merry drive, isa lineal descendent of Old Joe, 
curious in such matters to ascertain. 


soon 


thev showered the 


we lcave fo those 


+ We believe that it was more than ten years after- 
ward before anv effectual settlements were made’ in 
the va Our own ancestors were among the pion- 


eers 
| 
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to crack his jokes upon others. He bore it all patient- 
ly fora while, but his naturally pugnacious tempera- 
ment, broke forth at last, as we have described, and as 
he said, ‘‘when they gave him mustard he sent them 
back pepper.” 

Poor Wingina came in for not a few of his sallies. 
Not that he durst offer her any indignity in the 
Governor's presence, but as she would appear occa- 
sionally, in windings of the mountain defile, he would 
let fly afew shafts at the eagle in her lofty flights. 


It 1s not our intention to follow the party step by step | 


on ite- return, over the same ground which we have 
ofice already conductedit. Suffice it then to say, that 


in due time the Governor and his followers encamped || 
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Kate and Dorothea, her cousins, much to the discom- 


fiture of poor Moore. He might well have been call- 
ed the Knight of the rueful countenance. He ought, 
however, to have been satisfied, for Kate was doing 
|| nothing but her duty, and besides, if lovers were not 
the most unreasonable creatures in the world, he would 
have been amply compensated, by the glances of pride 
and affection which the no-v subdued beauty cast upon 


him. If he had had more reason and less passion about 
him, he would have seen a visible improvement in 
Kate ata single glance. The very shake of her hand 
was more hearty, frank and confidential than it had 
ever been before, and even her countenance had un- 
dergonea change. There was before almost a bold- 


within a day’s march of the capital, and the same|| ness in her free and easy grace, but now this was mel- 
night a courier was despatched to the senior coun- i lowed down and subdued into the most winning humil- 
cillor, Dr. Blair, informing him that he had arrived | ity—a little arch, sometimes, perhaps; as she could not 
nfs on for on hie return. ) resist the really absurd aud ludicrous deportment of 


Great‘was the rejoicing next day at Williamsburg || Moore: 








—and the expected arrival of the Governorjof the Co- || 


lony was announced early in the morning by the dis- | 
charge of cannon, bon fires, and ringing of bells. | 
Large parties of ladies and gentlemen were all day 

leaving the city to escort the mountain adventurers 

home ; so that toward evening when they came once | 
more within sight of the Capital their numbers were | 
nearly doubled. 

As Lee rode along side of Ellen Evylin, the old | 
Doctor being on the other, the Scout came cantering | 
up on his poney, and hailed the former loudly. So 
absorbed however, was that young gentleman with the 
interesting conversation then going on, that Jarvis had | 
almost to shout in his ear before he could command 
his attention. 

“What, is it Jarvis?” said he almost petulantly. 

“I didn’t know, Squire, that you were so much en- | 
gaged, but as I was a ridin along the ranks jist now I 
couldn’t help a wonderin what had become of all the | 
gold lace and ruffles, that travelled over this road a few | 
weeks ago.”’ | 





| 
This remark of the scout induced Lee to cast his | We do not know why it is (and always has been) 


eye over his own outward man, and to remove his now | 
slouched (instead of cocked) hat from his head. The 
result was a hearty laugh from the whole party, inclu- 
ding the scout of course. 

Seldom had such a way-worn, dusty and ragged ar- 
my made their appearance in any city, since the days 
of Jack Falstaff. It was hard to imagine the contrast | 


which they presented to their former selves on the day || ed steady falls of large flat flakes, which sometimes he- 


of their departure, at which time they literally glitter- | 


ed with finery. But if their outward man was shabby | 
and ragged—their inward man was in a correspond- | 
ing ratio, bright and joyous. 

Ellen at first looked with apprehension at the pale | 
and emaciated features of her lover, but when she | 
heard once more that joyous laugh which had made | 
her father’s house merry in the days of their infancy, 
she was satisfied. Her heart was full, she did little 
as she rode by Frank’s side but listen to the narration 
of their tramontaine adventures. 





There was one keen and close observer of all these 
| things, not far off, and he was abundantly gratified. It 
| was Carter. He wasnot enough behind the curtain 
to understand all this by play, but he saw enough to 

know that his rival was discomfitted and mortified. 
| The Governor rode into the city in the highest spirits 
imaginable. ‘The sun was just sinking behind the 
| western horizon as the troops defiled down Gloucester 
street, and arrived in front of the Church. There 
stood the same platform which had been erected a few 
weeks ago, and upon it the good old Doctor in his 
canonicals, and his prayer-book im his hand. The 
Governor took the hint, and the troops were formed as 
before, and the adventurous band kneeled down to re- 
turn thanks to Almighty God for their safe return. 
Thus did our chivalrous ancestors, let their chil- 
dren, go and do likewise. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN 
HORSE-SHOE. 





that winter is described in gloomy colors. It may be 


'| that the hoar frosts, and the glittering icicles, and the 


snow clad fields and the leafless trees and plants, con- 
vey such impressions to a majority of mankind, but it 
is not so with all. There is something bracing and 
invigorating in a snow storm to some, (we speak not of 
the bleak and extreme north) one of those old fashion- 








rald in the Christmas Holidays. Such a day was the 
twenty-fifth of December, seventeen hundred and 
. fourteen. There was little wind, the cold was not in- 
tense, and the merry lads let loose from school, and 
| the negroes freed from labor, were making merry with 

the snow balls in the ancient city. But beside the 
| usual gaiety and freedom from care of the festive sea- 
| son, there were indications abroad that this day had 


| 
| been sét apart for some extraordinary ceremony other 


than those incident to the season. 
Martial music was heard in various directions, and 


Eugenia Elliot was seized upon and monopolized by |} soldiers almost blinded by the snow—the same troops 
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who but a few weeks ago presented such a tater lema- 


lion appearance—were threading their way toward the 
Capital. The bells too, 
over the town, and carriages and ! 
from the church in Gloucest« 
tioned edifice. Many of the ladies, 


were pouring a merry p 
rses lined the way 
r street to the aforemen- 


oct upying the ve- 


hicles, had just come from attending the usual chur 
service on that day, but now the altars and the church 
hang with mistletoe, were deserted even by the Rev 


prelate who statedly officiated there. He was still 
robed in his cahonicals, and occupied a seat in one of 
those carriages. When the Hall of the House of Bur- 
gesses was thrown open, the Governor was present- 
ed to the people, occupying the elevated seat usually 
filled by the speaker. On his right hand sat the chap- 
lain to the General Assembly, the Rev. Hugh Jones, 
in his sacred robes, and round them in a semi-circle 
sat the members of “the Tramontaine order.”” After 
the usual solemn opening of the meeting by the chap- 
lain, he resumed his seat and the Governor stepped 
down the small flight of steps which led to a platform 
still elevated about the height of 
the people. He was dressed in full court costume, 
wig—crimson velvet coat—ruffles at the throat and 
wrist. 
were spread out various ornaments of jewelry, many 
of them studded with?gems and precious stones, but 
all of them wrought into the shape of horse 
He took one of them in his hand and read the inscrip- 
tion on one side, ‘‘ The Tramontaine Order.” and turn- 
ing it over read also the motto on the other ** Sic ju- 
vat transcendere montes.”” Uere a great clapping of 
handsand and waving of ladies’ handkerchiefs in the 
gallery arrested his progress for a moment, during 
which time a happy and benignant smile played over 
the noble and martial old man’s features. He was evi- 
dently well pleased, but struggling with his emotions, 
for hiseye glistened unwontedly. Whether he was 
thinking at the moment of other important ceremonies 
which were soon to be performed and in which those 
near and dear to him were deeply interested—or 
whether he was thinking of the seperation which was 
about to take place between him and his young associ- 
ates in arms, and some of them perhaps forever, we 
know not. His address was bief, and something 
like the following: 
der. I holdin my hand asimple and unostentatious or- 
nament, designed for the purpose of perpetuating the 
remembrance of one of the most glorious achievements 
ofour lives. I amsure it is of mine, (which has been 
longer & more eventful than that of any of my late asso- 
ciates in arms) and I would fain hope it is so consider- 
ed by them. [Applause.] I knew that you would dear- 
ly cherish the remembrance of our mountain expedi- 
tion, andit is my wish that you may continue to do so 
through whatever may be your future adventures. 
From a military experience now somewhat extended, 
Lam proud to say, that I never yet was in command of 
a nobler littlearmy. Your conduct gentlemen, one 
and all, during the trying scenes through which we 
have passed, met with my most hearty 


a man’s head above 


Before him was placed a table on which 


sh ICS. | 


a 5 | 
‘¢F riends and members of the or- | 


ar 


approvation. | 


(, | 
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nencement of martial career is @ 
it should our Sovereign again fe- 


Such a com: your 


sure guarantee, t! 


quire the aid of your arms, no second call will be me- 
cessary to bring you fort! again from your peaceful and 
s. Some of you I learn are about to @M- 
bark for the shores of our father-land in pursuit ofa 
widerand more extended field of observation—and in 


furtherance of a laudable ambition to improve your 
the institutions of the 
These insignia which I am about to pre- 
sent to you, will be new to the chivalry of that time- 
honored country, but I trust not unrecognized. I am 
sure when you bear these to the presence of Majesty 
itself, and when you inform our gracious Sovereign 
what a new and glorious empire you have added to his 
dominions, he will recognize you as a part of the chiv- 
alry of the empire—of that glorious band of Knights 
like a bulwark. 


understanding by examining 


old world. 


and Lords who surround his throne 
[Applause.] 

I have only now to say farther, that I have been au- 
thorized by his Majesty's councillors to invest each of 
the following named young gentlemen with one of 
these badges. 

Francis Lee, Ralph Wormley, Mann Page, Joka 
Randolph, Dudley Diggs, John Peyton, Thomas Bray, 
Theodoric Bland, Wm. Beverley, Benjamin Harrison, 
Oliver s;Yelverton, Peyton Skipwith, Peter Berkly, 
William Byrd, Charles Ludwell, John Fitzhugh, 
Thomas Fairtax, Bernard Moore, Nathaniel Dandrige, 
Kit Carter, Francis Brooke, John Washington, Hugh 
Taylor, Alexander Nott, Charles Mercer, Edward 
Saunders, William Moseley, Edmund Pendleton, 
George Hay, George Wythe, John Munroe. 

May you wear them gentlemen through long and 
happy lives, and when you descead honored and la- 


/mented to your graves may they descend as heir-looms 


to children. When the wilderness which 
vou have discovered and conquered shall blossom as 
the rose,—as most assuredly it will—these badges 
may be sought after by the antiquarians of a future age, 
as honored mementoesof the first pioneers of their 
Let them be religiously 
preserved then, | charge The simple words 
which form the inscription, may some day reveal the 
history ofa portion of our country and its honored found- 
ers when the revolutions of empires and the passing a- 
way of generations, may have submerged every other 


your 
. I 


happy and favored country 


you. 


record. 

Your own names, gentlemen, honored and distin- 
guished as they now are, by illustrious ancestry, May 
by the mutations and instability of human greatness, be 
vet rescued from oblivion by these simple memorials.” 
The members of the order then kneeled down and 
were invested in due form with the insignia of the 
«‘Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe.”* 





* Whether they received the acolafe after the es- 
tablished custom of investing a Knight and whether 
the Governor ol a colony was authorised to confer such 
a distinction are questions with which we have not 
ventured to meddle. We have only stated what we 
know to be true of which some evidence will be offer 
ei to the reader 
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After which the assembly dispersed, the Kn 
dine with the master and founder of th 
the people to join in the festivities of the 


ights to 
ir order, and 


eason. 
CONCLUSION. 


DurincG the same Christmas holidays, when the 
cheerful fires burned bright, and the serene and happy 
faces around them beamed brighter still, and when 
the snow storm had blown over and the sun poured 
his cheerful rays over the bright winter scene—on such 
aday,a plain but elegant carriage and four stood be- 
fore the modest and vine clad dwelliag of Dr. Evylin; 
and sundry other 
packed with travelling trunks—and servants, male and 
female, were marshalled inthe rear. The one first 


described was, as yet empty, and various groups of || 


| nia and 


vehicles of different kinds, were || 


' 
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t Few obs 1 th things but the 
ctors 

Kate's toilet had been more elaborately and expen- 
Sit hes 1 Ellen’s, but it was still elegantly 
simple. A single necklace of diamonds was the only 


costly ornament of jewelry which she wore, and it 
her mother had worn before her on asimilar occasion. 
The Rev. Dr. Blair was already at the altar with his 


book open before him; all the parties, except Euge- 
I I ’ } ~ 

| Hall, were more to him like his own children 
than « 


betray¢ d his dee p sympathy w 


rdinary parishioners, and the good old man’s eye 
vith the parties, and his 
of the change 


solemn apy rec Clr 


ation of the importance 


which was about to pass over so many of his former 


pupils. The Governor gave away hisown daughter as 
| we]l as his young kinswoman, and the old Doctor gave 


il awry 1) 
|} away Ellen. 


idlers stood round the gate to catch a glimpse of those | 


whom madame rumor assigned as its intended occu- 
pants. 

As the hour hand pointed to a certain figure on the 
dial plate, andthe last tones of the bell died away, 
the Old Doctor and his daughter rose simultaneously 


ad . * 
and were locked in each other’s embrace. Lee stood 


by, and any one, (if not by his dress, at least by his | 
bright face,) might have told that he was the happy | 


man. Ellen shed tears, as she saw the glittering drops 
falling fast, from her father’s eyes, and as she felt his 
trembling frame locked in the last embrace. Lee 


brought the old geutleman’s cocked hat, and handed | 


him his gloves, and assisted him in wrapping up his 


feeble frame in a fur-lined cloak, after which all three || . 
|| gether with his new materials of song, 


entered the carriage and drove to the church. 


When they arrived at the door two more bridal 
already awaited theit arrival. We need scarcely 
say thatthey consisted of Moore and Kate and Hall 
and Eugenia. There was a chastened and serene 
melancholy upon the faces of most of those present— 
especially on those of the brides. Even Kate looked 
subdued and rather apprehensive, not that she doubt- 
ed the man atall, to whom she was about to plight 
her faith, but the ceremony was so solema—the 
change so important—the new relations about to be 
assumed, for weal or wo, so enduring. 
far more oppressive to her at the altar, 
because the latter had longer and more maturely de- 
liberated upon them. Eugenia was the most melan- | 
choly of the three, but it was pleasing and subdued, 
and had more relation to things past, 
present or future. 
in hand with her lover, and her father immediately in 
the rear, she really looked charming in her simple 
white dress,and her slightly flushed cheeks. Some 
one in the gallery uttereda sortof exclamation of ap- 
plause. Lee looked over his shoulder and discovered 
Jarvis screwed up into one corner near the organ, 
and makinga feint with his coon-skin cap,as much as 
to say that he would wave it over his head andshout if | 


par ties 


than to those | 


These were | 
than to Ellen, | 


' 


| 


As Ellen walked up the aisle, hand | 


' 
| ' ‘the 
up for th 


The | joe 


drove to 


| ceremony concluded, the whole party 
1e palace where a cold collation was served 
m preparatory to their departure to their sev- 
Lee and Hall with their 
brides, were to spend the christmas holidays at the 
country establi and old Doctor 
Evylin had been persuaded to accompany them for 
the visit « 


: + ara 
eral places of destination. 





shment of the former, 
| ynly. 

Kate and Moore determined to spend their honey- 
moon at Temple Farm, partly because their happiest 
days of courtship had been spent there, and partly be- 
cause it would give such unmeasured delight to their 
humble dependants, old June among the number. 
The old fellow was now—since his mountain adven- 
| tures—quite a hero in the kitchen chimney corner, and 

Kate had presented him with a new banjo, which to- 
had quite set 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| him up in business. 

Time and death have both set their seals upon these 
| marriages, and contrary to what is usual at the an- 
ent ofsuch events, we can look forward at 
| once to their results. Weknow that they were emi- 
| nently happy, that the parties lived long in as much 
as is ever vouchsafed to mortals on this earth. 

With the descendants of Gen. Bernard Moore and 
| Catharine Ann Spotswood, we have long been inti- 
| mate,and we can pronounce from a knowledge so 
attained, that many of their fine qualities still adorn 
the lives and characters of those who fill their places. 

Ellen and Frank lived with the old Doctor, and 
fulfilled together to the ntmost those filial duties 
| which the former had made so much the business and 
|| pleasure ofher days of single blessedness. The old 
| man lived to fondle on his knee several of the descen- 
| dants of his happy children, and was at last, full of hon- 

ors and of years, buried beneath the stones of that 
| Church, which he had helped to build, and in which 
he had so long been a devout and faithful worshiper. 

A tablet to his memory, erected by Gov. Spotswood, 

and stating on its face the grief of his Excellency at 
| the death of the old man still adorns one of the niches 
ofthe Church at Williamsburg, at least it did buta 
1 few .years ago. 


nouncem 


felicity 


he dared. Lee placed his finger on his lip to enjoin ] Jarvis moved to the valley of Virginia and builta 


silence, which the scout answered by placing his hand i | log cabin on the mountain side, where he had first 











falien in love with that beautifu Wi) 

he married a Squaw or not we hav means of know- 
ing. Those of the same name inhabit: g the same 
region to this day, have, however, a slight 1Ze 


tinge to their complexion. 


ruled over the affairs of Vir- 
ginia for six yearsfrom the date of the Tramonta 
Expedition, and after his surrendering the 


Governor Spotswood 
ine 
Guberna- 
of His 


in 


torial chair, was appointed Post Master Genera! 
Majesty's Colonies, and suvsequentiy Comman 
Chief of an expedition against the Spaniards in F lori- 
da. He, however, died Anapolis, Maryland, on 
his way to assume that command. 
Lie there to this day, unhonored 
ple tablet. 


at 
His mortal remains 


we ! 


eueve, DV asilm- 


And now our story is told, and as in duty bound 
would most respectfully make our bow to those kit 
readers who have followed us thus far. 


ever, we bid them a long farewell, as we may patheti- 


1» 
petore, | \- 


cally express it, we would gossip with them a littl 


longer—we would fain prolong our pleasant evening 
talks by the fireside, and discourse still far 
cocked hat gentry in the old dominion. And w 
we to consult our own feelings alone, most assured 
they would be prolonged, and our story should hav: 


engrafted upon it a sequel, or another concerning the 
same old time honored gentry, but 
thonghts back over the time of our kind readers, which 
we have already engrossed, we are admonished that 
it is indeed time to bring our story to aclose. We 
have now only to offer some evidence that our story 
was indeed founded upon the traditions which have 
descended to ourtimes. The 

whom the following letter was received has so long ad- 
orned the highest judicial tribunals in Virginia, and 
is, therefore, so extensively known that, it would be 
useless to multiply testimony upon the point to which 
the alludes; if it were, we could do so, to any reasonable 
extent. Many are the persons still living in Virginia 
who have seen with their own eyes these Golden Horse 
Shoes. 


ene of the curious relics itself, and were only preven- 


when we cast ou! 


venerable juiist from 


Indeed we were some time upon the trace of 


ted from pursuing our researches to a successful issue, 


by the want of time, and the distance of our present 
residence, fiom the scene of the celebrated adven- 
ture. 


To the descendants of Governor Spotswood and 
General Bernard Moore, we are under many obliga- 
tions for the materials with which they have so kindly 
furnished us. To Colonel Spotswood of Indianna, and 
Charles Campbell, Esq. editor of the 
Statesman, in particulur, we are greatly indebted, and 

‘we return them our hearty thanks and only regret that 
we have not been able to do greater and more merited 
justice to the character of their common ancestor 

Western Virginia should erect some enduring monu- 
ment tothe memory of the far-sighted statesman and 
gallant soldier who first discovered that noble coun- 
try. 


) fin 
Petersburg 
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he { . . rf ; m ’ 
ihe | ’ ba, sa ’ vare Drooke 


s letter to 


> Fredericksburg,) Va. 
1841. 


february 25th 
To Dr. Wm. A. ¢ 
My Dear Sir, —I have re 


Sth 


years past saidto my frend ( 


wruthers 

ved your letter ofthe 

¥ savy what | some 
Ww 


1 sa ito him, 


inst. and in reply t 
Summers,* 
that I had 
n the possess yn the eldest branch of mv fam- 
7 


on the subject of vour 
seer 


ily,a Golden Horse-Shox set garnet 


s,and having 


inscribed on it the motto : Sic puvat transcendere 


montes,”” which from 


| always understood 


“1, to 


‘men who accompanied 


on, 
was presented 


father 


mv Grand- 
, as one ol many ven 
m across t! 


Francis Brooxr. 


Ww Summers the pres nt repre- 
he Kenawha Distriet, in 


[THE END ] 
Se ee ee ee - 
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THE MERCY OF GOD. 


RY MARIA GERTRUDE KYLE. 


On blackest and wide-spread darkness gazed the 
of the 


eve Omnipotent—its reflection was 


light. 
Through the shadowy realms of limitless space rolled 
the word of the Infinite—its echo was the universe ! 
And will that Eye view with unpitying gaze the frail- 
ties of mortality? Will that word denounce unspar- 
ing judgment on the sins ofthe children of men? 
The Almighty remembers that man is but dust and 
Infini 


AS 1ICS. 


te mercy is as vast as infinite justice, and 


to the Altar of that mercy we may cling—as toa place 
where justice cannot reach us. lie, who so’fearfully 
and wonderfully made us, who formed thé complica- 


ted machinery of our frames, and to whose all-seeing 
1s forever 
present, also notes every feeling, wish and aspiration 


licate working of its tiniest spri 


ng, 


eye thed 
of the soul, which moves and keeps in motion this 
wondrous mechanism. His eye looks unceasingly on 
the fruitful garden of the heart—fruitfu! either in good 


‘or evil—and sees there the pale flowers of goodness, 


jand stronger 


, rank weeds of sin, 
struggling to spring upward to the light of the sun of 


amid the baneful shadow of the tal! 
His perfections. He marks the struggle, and anon 
the sturmy wind of the roused passions arises 
and lays them prostrate in the dust, He sends, on the 
wings of mercy, the dew of forgiveness to revive their 


when 


drooping roots, and again flowers bud forth in newer 
ng soil around 


beauty 


for the yield: 
them is watered by thelad streams of gratitude and 
Yes, vast as is the distance between those pala- 


gilded by the rising, 


love. 


ces of gorzeous clouds,—the one 
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the other by the setting sun—so far hath He set our Written for the Magnolia. 
sins from us, and high as the azure vault of Heaven | Mr. Epirror.—The search now making by the cu- 
spreads above the green bosom of the Earth, so great || Tous in Italy, among the tombs of the ancient Etrus- 


is His mercy towards them that fear him. The good 
resolutions of man may indeed be likened to the drops 
of dew, for they are as numerous and almost as evanes- 
cent. When the hot sun of temptation shines forth, 
they are absorbed by his burning rays. But as those 





_cans, is often attended by highly interesting results. 
The following account, from the work of a recent in- 
| Vestigator into these sepulchral Cabinets of curiosities, 
gave rise to the enclosed poem; which is at your ser- 
| vice, should you deem it worthy of place in the Mag- 


tears of night, when shed in shaded places, retain the } nolia. 
beauty and purity of their being even at noon-day, so | . “Carlo Alvota, of Corneto, was conducting an exca- 
the good resolves of the heart will remain firm if the | vation at Tarquina, in partnership with the late Lord 


fervor of temptation is tempered by the shield of the | 
What has gained for us this inestimable || of trouble and money, by an enjoyment which he says 


spirit. 
shield? Mercy! 
, Fair is the morning to the weary sailor’s eye, when 
darkness, tempest and danger fly on ebon-wings from 
the beauty of her sunbeam crown. Welcome to the 
fainting traveller is that solitary smile of the stern 
wilderness—the fount of gurgling water, whose musi- 
cal gushing speaks a language to his heart the sweetest 
it ever echoed: for that language tells of life and hope. 
But fairer is the day-spring of the sun of Righteous- 
ness when it rises in perennial glory on the repentant 
sinner’s heart—chasing away its heavy clouds of guilt, 
darting its purifying rays into its inmost and darkest 
cell; and more welcome the deep well of Salvation, 
when its living waters first revive the despairing soul 
of the wanderer through the desert of sin. And is not 
Mercy the source whence that sun draws his heaven- 
ly lustre ? and does not that well receive its healing 
streams from her golden urns? 

Mercy has written her name in characters of light 
on almost every page of the inspired volume. She 
filled the darkened air of Paradise with a new radi- 
ance, when its echoes answered to the thrilling prom- 
ise of a Saviour. She stayed the uplifted hand of the 
Patriarch ; opened the welcome fountain for the de- 
serted Hagar ; shone in the pale regions of the dead, 
and sent forth their habitants in the fulness and en- 
ergy of renewed life, to turn the tear of sorrow to the 
mile of joy ; and shadowed with silvery wings the 
‘kneeling form of the repentant Mary. Mercy is at 
once the bright foundation and ornament of the mag- 
nificent temple of Redemption, beneath whose lofty 
dome the love, the justice of Jehovah has each its 
separate shrine. Mercy glowed in the cyes—breathed 
in the words—waited on the footsteps of the Incarnate 
Saviour! And now, when He is again seated on the 
right hand of the Most High, his attribute of Mercy is 
as glorious, as unfading as ever. And oh! were it 
otherwise, what would be the fate of mortals? As the 
trembling sinner sinks helplessly beneath the chill 
waters of the dark gulf of despair—when the justice 
he deserves holds its flaming sword above him, a soli- 
tary hope revives and bids him look upward. He 
obeys. Lo! spanning the dreary firmament of his 
guilt, and throwing its beauteous shadow on the dark 
waves that encompass him—a rainbow lifts its majes- 
tic form. Love, pity, forgiveness, hope, joy, peace, 
form its glowing colors, and the firm keystone of the 
sublime arch is Mercy. 


Savannah, October, 1841. 





| Kiniaird, when he was rewarded for his expenditure 


| was the most exquisite of his life—the discovery of an 
| Etruscan monarch, with his crown and panoply. He 
entirely confirmed the account which IT have received 
in Rome, of his adventure with the lucumo,* on whom 
he gazed for full five minutes from the aperture above 
the door of his sepulchre. Hesaw him crowned with 
gold—clothed in armour, with a shield, spear and ar- 
rows by his side, and extended on his stone bier. But 
a change soon came over the figure—it trembled, and 
crumbled, and vanished away, and by the time an en- 
trance was effected, all that remained was the golden 
crown, a handful of dust, with some fragments of the 
arms.”’— Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, by Mrs. 
Hamilton Gray. 


THE BURIED KING. 


While ages roll’d, and Night and Day, 
O’er earth pursu’d their April play— 
While empires rose through toiling centuries rear’d 
To glory and prosperity, 
Then conquer’d fell, or crumbling disappear’d ; 
All lone the buried monarch lay. 
Perished his proud posterity— 
His Banner gorgeous as the cloud of morn, 
By steel-clad hosts, so oft in glory borne— 
Sunk ne’er to rise, in that fierce battle tide, 
With giant struggle where a nation died. 
«The lonely mountains o’er, 
Andthe resoundingshore, — 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament,” 
That tells the dire event. 
The God had fled his shrine. 
The Faun and Nymph divine, 
| With shrieks, depart, their groves and grottos 
leaving— 
That murmurstill, as still their absence grieving; 
A nation’s knell is rung. 





|| No more by flower-set fount, and streamlet stray’d 
|| The wooing youth and soft consenting maid— 

No more the shepherd sung— 

| Nor blithly danced the wreath-crowned village lads. 
|| The Peasant by the hill-side ceas’d his toil, 

And sadly followed to far lands 

| The Victor, cumber’d with a Kingdom’s Spoil. 

| So, one by one 











* The Etruscan term for a King. 
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The Dwellers of the City too have gone. | The seven-headed Terror rose— 
Mingling with another race, But carnage-cloy’d; and quench’d its battle mood, 
Soon lost is every trace, Its crest though glittering still with glory’s ray, 
Of a People and their Power. Shook war and fear no more, 


The Ship now passes by the desert strand, 
Age-rent and dark, behold the Pharos stand. 
And in the evening dim of Time, 
An Empire’s ruins sublime, 
Tottering and grey, are seen—or sink with final fall: 
And o’er its realms wide-spread, oblivion’s shadows 
lower. 
All have departed but the dead— 
So! still supreme above the coffin’d crowd, 
In regal pomp, reclines the monarch proud. Its ruins left, and a wasted world to tell 
In lonely hall Its red career. 
Where Death and Silence keep 


Yet came nosound of battle to the ear, 
There watch by crown and pall, Of the crowned sleeper in his sepulchre dark— 
He lies as in enchanted sleep. 


Nor shook the giant’s fall his death-watched bier. 


O’er shrinking nations, and from shore to shore. 
By the arrowy clouds of death surrounded, 
By auguries dread, and threatening fates con- 
founded— 
Midst forky lightnings play, 
And tempests, the Dragon fell— 
Riven and thunder-slain, 


Outstretch’d a mighty wreck on the War-darkened 
plain: 





Ere Rome her instinct dread But hark! ry 
Yet felt, or heard the cry of War— Though sounds not yet, the Angel’s trumpet-blast, | 
Or snuff’d her quarry from afar— The dead te disentomb— 
Thus did he go in sovereign state to rest— And raise to life immortal bloom— 
Thus slept, while her Banner unblest, His prison-gates are burst at last. } 
Midst blood and terror unfurl’d, Behold! the light of morn, 
Waved o’er a subject world: Breaks on the grave, and that diademed brow, | 
And while the gale of conquests prosperous blew, Still awes the gazer, though of glory shorn, 
O’er farthest lands and fiercest nations flew :— As when in palaces it shone, 
Thus slept, while onward roll’d her armed towers, But powerless now— 
Over crush’d Cities and Powers, The sceptred hand—and lo! like startled ghost, 
And Princedoms and Dominions falling round, Or vanished thought, ’tis gone— 
Startled the earth with the deathful sound. And sudden sinks in night eternal lost. 
The dust of battle still her cloud by day, E’en his last resting place now knows him not. 
| The flaming capital her pillar of fire, The deserted hall, 
By night. And empty pall, 
Her Eagle’s scream still heard above the fight, Thus whisper from the past— | 
As fierce it rush’d uncloy’d from prey to prey— || That naught of man shall live, nor e’en his relics last, i 
Rising like Phenix from each funeral pyre : That sceptre and crown, 
While in triumphant car elate, And palace shall go down, 
Her crimson veil’d * Chief, like Victor God, And King and Kingdom be forgot. 
Follow’d by captive Kings—sublimely rode, ARION. 
In martial state. 
But though the dead slept on, the vengeance dire rt OOO DI oe —— 
_— *erwhelm. f 
is novioon Coch Diane is hilo Ir is often the case that the greatest and seemingly 
Though iron-girt her wide imperial realm— most feasible undertakings are defeated by some un- 
Though proud defiance sits upon her brow— looked for difficulty, that ought to have been obvious 
Hark! as with the sound of storms, to the simplest apprehension. A great plan 18 pro- 
os From far Tanais—from the Caspian coasts, jected,—every inherent difficulty provided against, — ' 
Caucasian heights, and Scythian syrts of snow, every thing, properly belonging to the plan, combines 
1g; Numerous as Lybia’s sands or locust swarms, to render it successful, and the theorist triumphs in 
; Forth rush the Tester Bests anticipated victory. But some difficulty, which he 
And tetclont cock in ta vest blo ody den, stepped over at the very threshold of his project, and 


which he might have seen had he had eyes for any thing ‘ 
extraneous to his plans, now exerts its full force and 
thwarts him. Take an example. A gentleman of 
much merit contrived a new sortof saw-mill to go by 
wind, and to have the wind, it was to be built upon the 
highest hill in all the country. The mill was built, and 
_ worked to admiration. But alas! there was a capital 


* The Roman conquerer wore a crimson veil or || defect. The hill was so high and steep, that he never 
mask, when riding in triumph. | could get a log to his mill. x. 


The destroyer of men : 
The monster and its brood, 
8. Where gorged with prey, 
Bloated and torpid they lay. 
Beleaguer’d now in turn by countless foes, 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
THE LIBRARY 
OF ALEXANDER A. SMETS, ESQ. SAVANNAH. 


NO, IV.—(CONCLUDED.) 


One of the earliest of the English printers, and su- 
perior toall,is WyNKEN DE Worpe. He was the 
pupil of Caxton, but surpassed his master’s celebrity, 
and in the number, accuracy, and typographical finish 
of his productions, stands deservedly pre-eminent. 
His first effort, appears to have been made in 1494. 
The volume from his press in Mr. Smets’ Library was 
printed in 1509. Its title is— 

“This treatyse conceinynge the fruytful saynges 
of Danyd the Kynge and prophete, in the seven pene- 
Deuyded in Seven Sermons, was 
made and compyled by the ryght venerente fader in 
God. Johan Fysher, doctoure of dyuynyte and bys- 
shop of Rochester, at the exortacion and sterynge of 
the most excellent prynces Margarete countess of 
Rychemont and Derby, and moder to our souerayne 
lorde Kynge Henry the VII.”” At the end is the fol- 
lowing. ‘‘Here endeth the exposycyon of the VII, 
psalms. Enprynted at London in the fletestrete, at 
the synge of the sonne by Wynkyn de Worde, pryn- 
ter unto the most excellent pryncess, my lady, the 
Kynge’s grandame. In the year of our lorde god, 
MCCCCC and IX the XII daye ofthe moneth Iuyn.” 

A short extract will suffice to illustrate the style of 
this work. 

IrLE IGNIS GRAVIOR EST QUAM QUICQUID 
HOMO PATI IN HAC VITA. The fire of purgatory 
is more grievous than any pain man may suffer in this 
life. Alas, we wretched sinners, what hard saying is 
this! Be there not some grievous pains in this life? 
Those that be vexed with the stone, stranguary and 
the flux, feel they not marvellous great pains when 
they cannot keep themselves from wailing, and cry- 
ing out for sorrow? What shall I say of they which 
suffer pain in the head, tooth-ache and aching of 
bones, do they not suffer great pains? And also 
Martyrs—of whom many were slain, some boiled, 
another sawed atwo, another torn with wild beasts, 
another roasted on the fire, another put into scalding 
hot pitch and rozin—did they not suffer bitter pain? 
Notwithstanding, to be punished in the fire of purga- 
tory is far more grievous pain than all these we have 
rehearsed. What marvel is it then, if the fear of so 
great and paintul fire trouble us sinners! Wherefore 
it followeth—ET NE IN IRA TUA CORRIPIAS ME. 
Blessed Lord, saith David, correct me not in the fire 
of purgatory! So let us call unto our blessed Lady, 
praying her to be mean for us, that her son our Judge, 
not only punish us not in the pains of hell, which be 
everlasting, but also that he correct us not in the 
pains of purgatory, which have an end. The third 
trouble that we suffer, riseth and is caused of the 
wounds inflicted and being in our body for the sin of | 
our first parents. For when Adam was set in Para- | 





dise, a place of great pleasure. vorupry and rest, 





Almighty God threat him, saying, whatsoever time | 
he tasted of the forbidden tree, he should be wounded. || 


— Sign. ee. vi. | 


A 


‘‘Les Gestes ensemble la vie du preult Chevalier 
Bayard! avec la genealogie coparison aulx ancién 
Chevaliers: gentilx: israelitiques et christie ; en- 
semble oraisons, lamentator Epitaphes du dit Cheva- 
lier Bayard continant plusieures, etc. etc.”—Lyons 
1525. The plain English of which is, that it is the 
life of the Chevalier Bayard, containing an account of 
all his acts, his genealogy, comparisons with ancient 
Chevaliers, Israelites and Christians, with the pray- 
ers, lamentations, epitaphs, &c. on him. It contains 
a fine bust plate of the Chevalier in full armour,. and 
has many other illustrations. It is printed in gothic 
French, and is a beautiful specimen of the Lyon’s 
press, and in a good state of preservation. 


The Chevalier Bayard, whose appropriate appella- 
tion was, the Knight without fear and without re- 
proach, was one of the most interesting characters of 
the fifteenth century. His life was one series of stri- 
king and romantic adventures. Exploits the most 
daring—heroism the most chivalrous—incidents the 
most thrilling, and scenes the most momentous, 
crowded around his steps, and made him the cyno- 
sure of all eyes—the theme of universal admiration,— 
the splendid representative of a magnificent chivalry, 
when that chivalry was the redeeming glory of Eu- 
rope. 

The Golden boke of Marcvs Aurelivs, Emperovr and 
Eloqvent oratovr, printed in 1536. It contains forty- 
eight chapters, full of goodly counsel and quaint say- 
ings; and thirteen love-letters, addressed mostly to 
Katherine, of whom it appears the erotic Emperor be- 
came deeply enamoured. ‘<I will entitle this boke,” 
says the French compiler, ‘‘the Golden boke. It 
may be called Golden, by cause in so high estimation 
it holdeth the virtuose.’”” It was translated oute of 
Frenche into Englysshe by John Bourchier Knyghte, 
lord Barners, deputye general of the Kynges town of 
Caleis & Marches of the same, at the instant desyre of 
his nephewe Sir Francis Bryan knyghte.” In the col- 
ophon of the book are the following curious and eom- 
mendatory remarks. 


Thus endeth the Golden Book of the eloquent Mark 
Aurelie Emperor, &c &c. Certainly as great praise 
as ought to be given to the author, is to be given to 
the translators, that have laboriously reduced this trea- 
tise out of Greek into Latin, and out of Latin into Cas- 
tilian, and out of Castilian into French, and out of 
French into English, written in high and sweet styles. 
O right happy travel, sith that such fruit is issued ther- 
of! And also blessed be the hands that have written 
it! A right precious meat is the sentences of this book. 
But finally the sauce of the said sweet style moveth 
the appetite. Many books their be of substantial 
meats, but they be too rude and too unsavory, and the 
style of so small grace, that the first morsel is loath- 
some and noyful. And of such books followeth to lie 
whole and sound in libraries, but I trust this will not. 
Of truth, great praise is due to the author of his travail. 
And since there can be no grace aquivolent in earth, 
let us pray to God to give him grace and reward in 
Heaven.—Amen. Graces to God. 





—_— 
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“THe GREATCHARTA. Thegreat Charta called in 
Latyn, Magna Charter with diuers olde Statues newly 
corrected.’” Thisis‘a fine black letter quarto, beau- 
tifully executed. ‘‘Imprinted at London in Paules 
Church Yarde at the signe of the Maydens head, by 
Thomas Petit MCXLII. At the end of the book we 
are told, ‘“*Thus endeth the Boke called Magna Char- 
ter, translated out of Latyn and French into Englishe, 
by George Ferrerez.” George Ferrerez, Fererz, or 
Ferrars, was a very learned lawyer, and celebrated 
poet, born ina village near St. Albans, about 1512, and 
died 1579. Petytor Petit was a famous printer in his 
day, andoccupied his press mostly with law books. 


Avtexis Secreres. ‘The Secretes of the rever- 
ende Maister Alexis of Piermont, by him collected out 
of divers exce]lente authors, containying excellente 
remedies against diverse deseases, wounds and other ac- 
cidents, with the manner to make distillations, per- 
fumes, confitures, diynges colours, fusions and mettyn- 
ges. A woorke well approved, verie profitable and 
necessarie for every man. Translated out of Frenche 
into Englishe, by Willyam Warde. Prynted for 
Nycolas England, dwelling in Peter Noster rowe, 1562 
This was one of the most popular works of the 16th 
century, and was rendered at the time into every lan- 
guage of Europe. Haller says, that the real name of 
Author was Hieronymo Rosella. The ‘*Secretes” 
were first printed at Basle in 1536,and speedily ac- 
quired the most unbounded popularity. An abridge- 
ment of them was long one of the most saleable books 
at the foreign fairs. The copy in Mr. Smets’ Library 
isa black letter quarto in its original binding. 


The following book in the library of Mr. Smets, is 
one of extreme rarity, even in England, it may 
safely be doubted whether there is another copy in 
America. The title is 


Ane Deteccioun of ye duings of Marie, Queene of 
Scottes touchand ye murderof hir husband, and conspir- 
acie, adultarie, and pretended mariage with the Erle 
Bothwell, ane defence of the true Lords maintenaries 
of the King’s graces, action and authoritie. Transla- 
tit out of the Latine quihilke, was written by G. B. 
with the Queen’s letters, &c. Black letter without 
date, or place, but known to have been printed about 
the year 1571 or 1572. This book, the production of 
George Buchanan, the eminent poet, historian and 
writer, is a singular compond of trnth and meanness— 
betrayed confidence and impudent assertion. 


Buchanan after returning from his travels, received 
a pension from Mary, and yet joined the party of Mur- 
ray ; worked himself into her confidence, and then 
made it minister to her downfall; and going to Eng- 
‘and to prefer charges against his Queen, he publish- 
ed the above work in the Latin language, of which he 
was perfect Master. In these pages, he assails the 
character and pretensions of Mary, with a violence 
and malignity which, while it redounded to his disgrace 
for all futurity, contributed to elevate him in the fa- 
Vor of the jealous Elizabeth, who bestowed upon him 
4 pension of an hundred pounds per annum, and hon- 
59 








ored him with the rank of Lord Privy council, and 
seal. The copy possessed by Mr. Smets, successively 
belonged to the «‘Roxburg White Knights,” and the 
celebrated Heber, from whose collection it was pur- 
chased for Mr. Smets’ Library. 

MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES. 

‘The last part of the Mirrour for Magistrates, 
Wherein may be seen by examples passed in this 
Realme, with how greevious plagues and vyces are pur- 
nished in great Princes and Magistrates and how frail 
and unstable wordly prosperity is founde, where for- 
tune seemeth most highly to favor. Newly corrected 
and enlarged, Felix queen faciunt aliena pericula 
cautem. Imprinted at London in Fleetestreete, neere 
unto Sainct Dunstane’s Church, by Thomas March, 
1878. Cum privilegio.” 

This is quite a text like little page, and furnishes sub- 
ject matter for a good moral essay. This appears to 
be an original continuation of the work, noticed in 
the last number under the title of “John Bochas.” It 
contains a great variety of Chapters in prose and poe- 
try, revalent to its design, and turns many of the trag- 
ical events of English history into admonitory verses 
with prose explanations. Among others are the fol- 
lowing chapters. The fall of Sir Robert Tresillian, 
chief Justice of England and other of his followers, 
for misconstruing the laws and expounding them to 
serve the prynce’s affection.” 1388, in poetry. 

‘*Hon. Owen Glendour, seduced by false Prophicies 
tooke upon him to be Prince of Wales, and was by 
Henry Prince of England, chased to the mountains, 
where he most miserably starved for hunger, 1401.” 
This isa neat black letter volume. 


A remarkably interesting work in Mr. Smets’ Libra- 
ry, is Dr. DANIEL PowELL’s History oF WALES, 
or rather, a continuation of ‘‘The Historie of Cambria, 
now called Wales. A part of the most famous yland 
of Brytaine, written in the Brytish language, about two 
hundred years past. Translated into English by H. 
Lhoyd, Gent.” London, 1282. The original was 
written by Caradac of Llancarven, and both the trans- 
lator and continuator, were men eminent for antiqua- 
rian research, and general erudition. 


This, also is in black letter, finely preserved and 
contains several spirited portraits. It is dedicated to 
Sir Philip Sydney, and the ‘‘epistle dedicatorie” is 
rather an unique production, for, instead of extolling 
the virtues and noble qualities of the gentle knight, 
Dr. Powell says, ‘‘I am rather at this time to direct 
my stile to admonish you how to emploie and vse 
the same, to that end that they are bestowed upon you 
than otherwise, vainlie with suspicion of falterie to 
speake of them,” and urges Sir Philip to consider that 
the end of his talents should be ‘the glorie of God, and 
the benefit of his country.” 

But we have lingered long enough upon these six- 
teen century worthies though we have not gone over 
the works of that date in Mr. Smets’ Library; but 
were we to prolong our examination of these black 
letter times, we should not have room for several to- 
pies yet undiscussed, which belong to this closing 
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number. Those who have read the titles of several of 
the books noticed, have doubtless observed the pecul- 
jar orthography and construction of the early English, 
and have perhaps, smiled at good old Caxton’s saying, 
in his edition of the Polychronican that he has ‘‘some- 
what changed the rude and old Englishe, that is to 
wete certayn words which in these days be neither 
ysyd ne understanden.” Why prythe Master Cax- 
ton we can hardly understand you, what must the En- 
glish language have been, when, even in your day, 
there were so many words that were ‘‘neither ysyd 
ne understanden?” The origin, changes, and gradual 
progression of our language to its present perfection is 
one of the most interesting studies to the lover of En- 
glish literature. 

The Anglo Saxons removed to England from Sles- 
wig and the adjacent tracts of Germany, and were evi- 
dently a portion of the Gothic tribes so distinguished 
in the early history of the dark ages. It is even said, 
that they were invited thither by the Britons, a part of 
the Celtic nation, which were borne on the first wave 
of advancing population, to the west of Europe, and 
peopled the ancient Island of Albion, at the time Ce- 
sar added it to the Roman Empire. But the most pro- 
bable story is, that in the 5th century, the Angles, a 
portion of the Teutonic race formerly settled near the 
Elbe; and the Saxons, a branch ot the same people, 
whose incursions in the Italian territories, made the 
name of Cimbrianand Teutone so terrible to the Ro- 
man and Bygantine legions; united their forces and 
conquered Britain. They were joined in this devas- 
tation, by the Jutes, a smaller tribe of the same Ger- 
manic family, and the blending of these dialects, gave 
rise to the Anglo-Saxon, which added to its vocabulary 
on the one hand, form the rude tongue of the Celts, 
and on the other, from the polished language of the Ro- 
man. 

In 827, Egbert, King of Wessex, united the seve- 
ral Anglo-Saxon states under the name of England; 
and, aided by the unity of the people, the introduction 
of Christianity, and the adoption of the Roman alpha- 
bet, the language became greatly enlarged, and per- 
fected, and fitted to be the corner stone of the noble, 
wide spreading English. Thus established, it contin- 
ued firm and unshaken from the adoption of Christi- 
anity by King Ethelbert, in A. D. 593 or 6, to A. D. 

1100, when, by the elevation to the English throne of 
William the Conquerer,in A. D. 1066, it was ban- 
ished from the Court, and the Norman French adopt- 
edin its place. Among the prose writings of the An- 
glo-Saxons, the works of Alfred stand first, both for 
elegance and purity of language. We know them 
chiefly throughthe medium of modernized English, 
for though Alfred styled the language in which he 
wrote ‘‘Englisc,” yet itis unintelligable to the present 
generation. History tells us that King Alfred was 
tempted, when a child at his mother’s knee, to learn 
the Saxon letters, by the beauty of an ancient manu- 
script. It wasaglorious thing for England that Alfred 
did master these letters, for the knowledge thereby 


—- 
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mind, which made him the founder of English glory. 

Alfred, though he was great in war—great in the no- 

bleness of his nature—great in the schemes he devised 

to elevate his subjects, and his kingdom ; wags also 

great in the art of peace, and clothed the rude litera- 

ture of hiscountry, with the royal graces of a royal 

mind. Hiswritings are many, but the most celebra. 

ted is his translation of Boéthius’s ‘*Consolations of 
Philosophy,” of which he says, ‘*Alfred, King, was 
translator of this book, and turned it from book-latin 
into English, (of bec Ledene on Englisc) as he most 
plainly and clearly could, amid the various end mani- 
fold worldly occupations, which often busied him in 
mind and body.” It,is not so" much a translation of 
this work of the last of Roman Philosophers, as a gloss 
or paraphraze, into which Alfred has thrown his own 
thoughts, and mingled them in the stream of the wri- 
ter’ssympathies. The work, therefore, may properly 
be regarded as an exponent of Alfred’s views and feel- 
ings; as well as of his style and erudition; and while it 
illustrates the capacities of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
acquaints us with the soul elevating sentiments of the 
Anglo-Saxon King. We subjoin several extracts from 
this work, and have been tempted into rather long ex- 
tracts, by the pure and forcible language, and the deep 
and sterling wisdom ofthe sentances. Well did the 
Ancient Historian name him ‘Alfred the Truth- 
teller’’! 

‘*Observe now the sun, and also the other bodies. 
When the swarthy clouds come before them, they 
cannot give theirlight. So, also, the south wind some- 
times witha great storm troubles the sea, which before, 
in serene weather, was transparent as glass to behold. 
When it, then, is so mingled with the billows, it is 
very quickly unpleasant, though it before was pleas- 
ant to lookupon. So,also, isthe brook, though it be 
strong in its right course, when a great rock, rolling 
down from the high mountain, fallsinto it and divides 
it, and hinders it from its right course. In like man- 
ner, does the darkness of thy trouble now withstand 
my enlightened precepts. But, ifthou art desirous, 
with right faith, to know the true light; put away 
from the evil and vain joys, also the vain sorrows and 
the evil fear of this world ; that is, that thou lift not 
thyself up with arrogance, in thy health and in thy 
prosperity; nor, again, despair of good in any adversi- 
ty. For the mind is ever bound with misery, if, of 
these two evils, either reigns.” 

* * ¥ * * * * * 

‘«When Wisdom had made this speech, he began 
again to sing, and thus said; whosoever desires fully 
to possess power, ought to labor first, that he have pow- 
er over his own mind, and be not indecently subject 
to his vices. Also let him put away from his mind 
imbecoming solicitudes, and desist from complaints 
of his misfortunes. Though he reign over all the 
middle-earth, from eastward to westward, from India 
which is the south-east end of this middle earth, to the 
Island which we call Thule, which is at the north- 
west end of this middle-earth, where there is neither 





acquired, gave him that expansion and elevation of 








night in summer, nor day in winter; though he rule 
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even all this, he has not the more power, if he has not 
power over his mind, and if he does not guard himself 
against the vices which we have before spoken about. 

«When Wisdom had sung this song, he began again 
to make a speech, and said; ‘worthless and very false 
is the glory of this world! Concerning this a certain 
poet formerly sung. When he contemned this pres- 
ent life, he said; O glory of this world! Wherefore 
do erring men call thee, with false voice, glory, when 
thou art none! For man more frequently has great 
renown, and great glory, and great honor, through 
the opinion of the unwise people, than he has through 
his deserts. Therefore is the people’s favor to-be held 
by every man for nothing; since it comes not to every 
man according to his deserts, nor indeed remains al- 
waysto anyone. Consider first conserning noble birth. 
If any one boast of it, how vain and how useless is the 
boast; for every one knows that all men come from 
one father and from one mother. Or, again, concern- 
ing their applause. I know not why we rejoice at it. 
Though they whom the vulger applaud, be illustra- 
ous, yet are they more illustrious and more rightly to 
be applauded who are dignified by virtues. For no 
man is really the greater or the more praiseworthy, for 
the excellence of another, or for his virtue, if he him- 
selfhas it not. Art thou ever the fairer for another 
man’s fairness? A man is full little the better though 
he have a good father, if he himself is incapable of any 
thing. Therefore I advise that thou rejoice in other 
men’s good and their nobility; but so far only, that thou 
ascribejit not to thyselfas thy own. Because every 
man’s good, and his nobility, is more in the mind than 
inthe flesh. This only, indeed, I know of good no- 
bility, that it shames many a man if he is worse than 
his ancestors were, and he therefore endeavors with 
all his power, to imitate the manner of some one of 
the best, and his virtues. 


‘‘When Wisdom had finished this speech, he began 
to sing concerning the same, and said: Truly all men 
had like beginning, for they all came from one father 
and from one mother; they are ail moreover born a- 
like. That is no wonder, because one God is father 
ofall creatures,—for he made them all and governs 
themall. He gives light to the sun, and to the moon, 
and places all the stars. He has created menon the 
eatth, joined together the soul and the body by his 
power, and made all men equally noble in their ori- 
ginal nature. Why do ye, then, without cause, lift 
yourselves up above other men, on account of your 
birth?) When ye can find none unnoble, but allare 
equally noble, if ye are willing to remember the crea- 


} tion, and the Creator, and moreover the birth of every 


one of you. But truly nobility is in the mind, not in 
the flesh, as we have before said. But every man, 
who is altogether subject to vices, forsakes his Maker, 
and his first origin, and his nobility, and thence be- 
comes degraded till he is unnoble.” 

The Anglo-Saxon poetry, was peculiar in its struc- 
ture, and remarkable for the power and compass of its 
expressions. It consists of short lines, in which the 





emphatic, as well as final syllables rhymed, It com- 


bines a rapidity of movement—a condensation of 
| thought—a boldness of metaphor, and a predominance 
ofalliteration, which makes the impetuous dithy 
rambics of Saxon song, at times, eloquent and sublime. 
There is an epic grandeur, and an heroic style about 
several ofthe early Anglo-Saxon poems, particularly 
in the writings of Beowulf, and Cadmon, which, had 
they originated in Greece, instead of Britain, would 
have been classed with the noblest monuments of 
Hellenic verse. 

The following brief specimen is copied more to 
show the nature of the language, than the genius of the 
Poet’: 

F lah mah fliteth, The strong dart flitteth, 

Flam man hwiteth, The spear man whetteth, 

Burg sorg biteth, Care the city biteth, 

Bald ald thwiteth, Age the bold quelleth, 

Wrec-fec writhath, Vengeance prevaileth, 

Wrath ath smiteth, | Wratha city smiteth. 

But the English language, in its modern accepta- 
tion, was not yet developed. With the introduction 
of Danish rulers at the time of the conquest, was 
brought inthe Norman French, which was adopted 
as the court language of England. 

Thus says the ancient chronicler, Robert of Glou- 
cester: 

‘‘Thus come, lo! Engelond into Normanne’s honde 
(hand,) 
And the Normans ne couthe speke tho bote her owe 
speche, 
And ugte Frenche as dude atom (did at home) and 
ave 
Chyldren dude al so teche.” 

It was the design of the Norman Conqueror, to ob- 
literate both the laws, and the language of the con- 
quered from the Saxon mind. From the first, Wil- 
liam was diverted ‘‘by tears and prayers, and adgura- 
tions, by the soul of Edward,” but the latter for a time 
sank beneath the horizon, and French rose in the as- 
cendant. The diffusion ofthis language was acceler- 
ated, by the retainers of the Conqueror, who were 
scattered in their strong holds, over the realm, and 
the curfew-bell which told the oppressed, of the Nor- 
man Baron, was not more restrictive of their liberty, 
than was the language of the Norman, offensive to 
their ears. 

The instruction in schools was in French, andin 
French were the children made to construe their les- 
sons. The records of the corporation of London—the 
proceedings of Parliament—the Minutes of the Courts 
of Justice—the Service of the Cathedral, were all in 
French. A Bishop was deposed as ‘‘a super-annuat- 
ed English idiot who could not speak French,” and 
nopreferment in Church or State, was given to any 
but ascholar in the language of the Conqueror. **Chil- 
dren in scole,” says the Polychronicon, (a work no- 
ticed in our last number,) *‘azenes the usage and man- 
ner of all other naciohns, beth compelled for to leve 
her owne langage, and for to ‘constrewe he lIssouns 
andherthingis aFrenche and haveth siththe that the 
Normane come first into Englond. Also gentil- 
mennes children beth ytauzt for to speke Frenche, 
from the tyme that thei beth rokked in her cradel and 
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knnneth speke and playe with a childes brooche. And 
uplondish men wole likne hem self to gentil men, and 
fondeth with grete bisynesse for to speke French, for 
to be more ylotd of.” 

The Norman French was that spoken in the North 
of France, and soon becoming corrupted with the An- 
glo-Saxon, formed what Blackstone calls ‘‘a barba- 
rous dialect,” an “evident and shameful badge it 
must be owned, of tyranny and foreign servitude.” 
What kind of a language it was we may infer, first, by 
the description of it by Chaucer, and secondly by a 
smallspecimen. In his prologue to the Canterbury 
tales, describing the person of the Pilgrims, he says of 
a Nun—a Prioress, who 
‘¢was ycleped Madame Eglentine : 


Ful wel she sange the service devine, 
Entuned in hire nose ful swetely; 

And Frenche she spoke ful fayre and festily} 
Afterjthe scole of Stratford atte bowe 

For Frenche of Paris was tohire unknowe.” 


The following is extracted from the laws of Will- 
iam, the Conqueror: 

Ces sont les Les and les Custummes que li Reis 
WILLIAM| grantut a tut le Peuple de Engleterre 
apres le conquest de la Terre. Ice les meismes que 
le Reis EpwaARp sun cosin tint devant lui. 

Co est asaveir; Pais a Saint Yglise; de quel for- 
fait que home out fait en cel tens; e il poutvenira 
sainse Yqlise; out pais de vieede membre. E se al- 
quons meist main en celui qui la mere Yglise requireit, 
se ceo fust u Abbeie, u Yglisee de Religion, rendist 
ce que il javereit pris, e cent solz, de forfait,e de Mer 
e que enfraiant la pais le Rei en Merchenelae cent 
Yglise de Paroisse XX solz, e de Chappelle X solz, 
solz les amendes, alteresi de Heinfare e de aweit pur- 


nsed. 
These are the laws and customs which Witu1.AMm 


the King granted to all the people of England after 
his conquest of the Reaim; being the same as those 
which King Epwarp, his cousin, observed before 
him, viz: 

Let Holy Church enjoy her Peace; whatever for- 
feiture a man hath incurred to this time, if he can 
come to Holy Church, let him have peace of life and 
limb; andifany man lay hands on him who has sought 
the protection of the Mother Church, whether it be 
an Avby or a Church of Religion, let him deliver him 
up whom he has taken, and pay 100s. asa forfeiture, 
and 20s. to the Parochial Mother Church, and 10s. to 
a Chapel; and whosoever breaks the King’s peace, the 





same for Heinfare and premeditated assaults. 

The French ‘barberous’ as it was continued as the 
polite language for nearly three hundred years, but 
after the battle of Poictiers in September 1356, Ed- 
ward III. disdained to use the language of the con- 
quered, and the English began to assume its suprema- 
cy. John Cornwaile says Trevisa (who wrote a few 
years afterwards, ) was the first to change the lore in 
grammer schools, and laying aside the French, taught 
in English. The earliest English book is Sir John 


Bible followed in 1383. The Polychronicon of Trevi- 
sa, in 1385 and the Astrolable of Chuacer in 1392. 
Not only was the language changed by the tacit con. 
sent of the people, but by a statute in the 36th year of 
Edward, (1362) *‘it was enacted” says Blackstone, 
‘*that for the future all pleas should be pleaded, shewn, 
defended, answered, debased and judged in the Eng. 
lish tongue,” though according to the testimony of Sir 
John Fortescue the statute was but partially enforced 
and the French still lingered even in the reign of Ed. 
wardthe IV. The abdication of Richard II. in 1399, 
is said to have been read betore the peers in Westmin. 
ster Hall first in Latin, and then in English; and the 
challenge of Henry IV. to the crownin the same as. 
sembly, is recorded on the statute books in English 
which is said to be his maternal tongue. In the fluc. 
tuations consequent on the disuse of one language, and 
the adoption of another, both of course suffered in their 
purity, and the French became so degenerated on the 
one hand, and the English so corrupted on the other, 
that I apprehend says Blackstone, speaking of the old 
black letter law books. “An Englishman (with a 
week’s preparation) would understand the laws of 
Normandy collected in their grand constumier 4s 
well, if not better, thana Frenchman bred within the 
walls of Paris.”” The reign of Edward the IV. was the 
iron age of English learning. The thousands, who 
says Anthony Wood crowded to Oxford had dwindled 
to the few, and the pleasant places of literature, were 
overgrown with the brambles and thorns of ignorance 
and neglect. The language, emerging from the 
shackles of the Norman French, while it recovered 
much of the old Saxon, was still rude and unsettled, 
and a-shifting changing language was no foundation for 
an abiding literature; it would be building a cathe- 
dralon Godwin Sands. The metrical lives of the 
Saints written about 1258 are esteemed the first purely 
English production, but so rapid was the change that 
400 years after, it was perfectly uninteligable. In the 
preface to Caxtons’ Virgil, published in 1490, he says 
that he was shown some English books by the Lord 
Abbot of Westminster, which were written in such 
wise ‘that it was more like to Dutch than English. 
I could not reduce ne bring itto be understonden.” 
Mr. Turner, the elegant historian of the Anglo-Saxon’s 
says, that of 458 words in three pages of Alfred Oro- 
sius, 78 were obsolete. Of 666 words in the same 
number of pages in his Bethius 113 were obsolete. 
So in his Bede 230 words out of 969 were noted as not 
at present inuse. He thinks asa general fact, that 
one fifth of the Anglo-Saxon only has ceased to be 
used in Modern English. On the intruduction of 
Printing into England, the English became gradually 
settled inits syntax and orthography, though change 
is still altering some of its minor features. Of the 
thirty-eight thousand words belonging strictly to the 
English language, twenty-eight thousand, or nearly 
four fifths are of Anglo-Saxon origin—derivatines 
from the Latin and French constitute the burden of 
the remainder. 




















Mandevilles Travels, written in 1356. Wickliffe’s 
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tions of nouns—the termination of adverbs—the Ar- 
ticles and definitives—pronouns in all their varities, 
irregular verbs, &c. are, with but few exceptions, 
Anglo-Saxon. 

The most common objects, in nature, its elements 
and agencies—the productions of the animal and vege- 
table kingdom. The titles of officers—the entire fam- 
ily of household words, with whole classes, which it 


would be tedious to mention, are mostly of the purest | 


Saxon. ‘Great verily,’ says Camden, ‘‘was the glory 
of our tongue ‘before the Norman conquest, in this, 
that the old English could express most aptly, all the 
conceits of the mind in their own tongue, without bor- 
rowing fromany.” In all the desired attributes of lan- 
guage—reach of expression, force, variety , and adapt- 
edness to the feelings and emotions of physical and 
intellectual existence, the Saxon peculiarly! excels; 
and in all classical English writings it constitutes the 
largest part. Of sixty-nine words which make up 
the Lord’s Prayer, sixty-four are Saxon. In five 
verses of Genesis, containing one hundred and _ thirty 
words, one hundred and thirty-five are Saxon. Of the 
game number of verses in St. John containing seventy 
four words, only two are not Saxon. In apassage from 
Swift of eighty seven words, all but nine are Saxon. 
In some stanzas of Cowley of seventy-six words, sixty 
six are Saxon. In a paragraph from Addison of seven- 
ty-nine words, only fifteen are of Latin derivation. 
Milton, in the proud loftiness of his style, leaning, as 
he seems todo, upon the pillars of classic learning, 
owes much of his very loftiness to the noble Saxon; 
and in a page of ninety words, but sixteen are brought 
in from the ancient languages. Much of the force 
and effectiveness of Shakespeare’s language, is based 
on his adherence to the good old Saxon. Of eighty- 
one words in the soliloquy of Hamlet, but thirteen are 
of Latin origin, as will be seen in the following extract 
where the foreign derivatives are italicized: 

“To be, or not to be, that is the question; 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them? To die, to sleep; 

No more! and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 

The flesh is Aeir to! °*T’were a consummation, 

Devoutly to be wished. Todie; to sleep; 

Tosleep? Perchance to dream! 

A good idea of the progressive changes of the lan- 
guage may be gathered from the various styles and 
orthography used in the Lord’s Prayer. In the year 
700 the Lord’s Prayer began thus: 

“‘Uren fader thie urt in heofnas, sio gokagud thiu 


noma, tocymeth thiu rick: sic thiu willa suc is in 
heofnas and in ertho.”’ 


Two hundred years after, thus : 


**’Thee ure fader the eart on heofeum si thiu nama- 
gehal-god. Com thinric. si thiu willa on eorthan 
wa, on heofnum.”’ 


| Henry II. it was rendered thus, and sent over by 
| Pope Adrian, an Englishman: 

‘*Ure fader in heaven, rich, 

Thy name be hailed eber lich, 

Thou bring us by michell blisse ; 

Als hit in heavenly doe 

That in yearthe beene it also,” &c. 


About one hundred years after, in the reign of Hen- 
ry III. it ran thus : 


‘*Fader thou art in heaven blisse 
Thine Heyle name it wurt the blisse 
Cumen and mot thy kingdom, 

Thin holy will it be all don, 

In heaven and in earth also, 

So it shall be in full well Ic-tro,” &c. 


In the reign of Henry VI. it began thus : 

‘‘Our fader that art in heaven, ha iewid be thi name; 
the kingdom come to thee; be thee will done in earth 
as in heaven,” &c. 

In 1537, it began thus : 


**O our father who art in heaven! hallowed be thy 
name. Letthykingdom come. Thy will be fulfilled 
as well in earth as it is in heaven,” &c. 

Many schemes have been devised to bring in one 
general method of Orthography, and prevent the chan- 
ges which gradually creep into it; but all have failed, 
and the last Lexicographer, introduced new words and 
new spelling, and claims a consequent superiority of 
merit. Asfarback asthe days of Queen Elizabeth, 
Sir Thomas Smith, her Secretary of State, proposed a 
scheme for effecting a universal mode of orthography, 
which wecan not illustrate for want of his peculiar 
characters; it did not, however, meet with acceptance 
and though Dr. Gill, the head master of St. Pauls, who 
next took up the idea, used some of his characters, he 
too, failed, after going beyond Sir Thomas Smith in 
the use of arbitrary signs. 

Charles Butler followed Dr. Gill, and even print- 
eda book according to his standard system, entitled 
‘The nature and properties of Bees.’ Bishop Wilkins, 
was the last of the Old School reformers. He under- 
took to effect it, in his great work on a Philosophical 
language, and though his ideas on this subject were not 
quite as visionary as upon some other favorite hobbies, 
they were too far-fetched to be of practical use, and his 
labours came to nought. A universal standard of au- 
thority for the English language is at present impos- 
sible, and we must guide ourselves by the established 
usage of the best writers which has been rather uni- 
form for the last century, and which is every day ac- 
quiring fixedness and strength. 


Having thus hastily traced the English language 
from the old Saxon and Norman dialects, through its 
changes, until we come to our own times; we leave the 
subject with the single remark, that, though there are 
some forms of expression, some turns of grammar, 
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most flexible, the most expressive, the best in the | | cal—Political and Theological,’ by Peter Hevlyn. 


world; and in the providence of God, through theagen- | 


1 This work illustrates the great deficiency of geo- 


cy of the Gospel, and the institutions of civil gov ern- | | graphical knowledge concerning America even as 


ment emenating from England on the one hand, east- | 
ward; and from ‘the United States on the other, west- | 


ward; it is destined to extend its influence over the | 


habitable globe. 

Returning from our long, but we trust, not unprofi- | 
table digression, we will reseat ourselves by the ele- | 
gant cases of Mr. Smets’ and give a brief account ofa | 
few of the more unique and interesting volumes yet | 
unnoticed. 

In 17th Century publications, Mr. Smets’ Library is | 
quite rich, though time will admit of but few specifica- | 
tions. The first of particular note, is a apes, 
work with the curious title of «*«A Curry-Comb for a | 
Coxe Comb, or Purgatory’s knell.” In answer of a | 
Lewd Libel foricated by Jabal Rachil, against Sir | 
Edward Hobies, Counter-marle. Entitled, ‘‘Purga- 
tory’s Triumph over Hell. Digested in forme of a 
Dialogue, by Nick, groome of the Hobie stable, Reg- 
inoburge. Lond 1615, 8 vo.” A very rare, as well as | 
fine copy of a controversy which at one time largely 
aggitated England. The peculiar and striking titles 
of the disputative tracts of those days, merit attention. 
Mr. Smets has many, among them, ‘*The Dippers 
dipt, or the Ana-Baptist ducked, and plunged over 
head and Ears, at a disputation at Southwark, by 
Daniel Feality,’”’ one ofthe most learned of controver- 
sial writers. 

Another of opposite tenets is entitled, ‘‘Baby Bap- 
tism, meer Babyism, or an answer to nobody, in five 
words to every body who finds himself concerned in 
it, etc. etc. These books, though they excited 
great attention in their day, are now valuable only for 
the oddity of their titles and the quaintness of their 
language. 

Here is the first edition of PLiny, by Philemon Hol- 
land, printed in London, 1634. Holland was a very 
learned scholar and a noted translator of classical 
works. In the edition of Pliny’s thirty-seven books, 
he has given us,as Dr. Southey says ‘‘a goodly folio, 
full as an egg of meat.” 

Here, too, as we are upon first translations, is the 
earliest French edition, of Sir Philip Sydney's Arc a- 
DIA, printed in Paris, 1624, and contains portraits of 
Sir Philip and the Countess of Pembroke, his sister, 
in compliment to whom this pastoral romance is enti- 
tled, ‘‘The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia.” 

The Ist edition of Gerhard Langbaire’s account of 
the English Dramatic poet, printed in Oxford, 1691, 
is interesting, not only as the production of this dis- 
tinguished writer, and for the intrinsic value of its 
contents, but also from the fact, that it once belonged 
to the learned and celebrated Joseph Wharton, whose 
history of English poetry is a noble monument of his 
taste andindustry. The Autograph of Mr. Wharton 





is on one of the fly leaves of the book. 

But we have hurried on too fast by seventy years, for 
at our hand is an old Geography printed in Oxford, in 
1621, entitled Mrcrocosmus, ora little description 
of the great world; a treatise Historical—Geographi- 











_ late as the settlement of the Plymouth Pilgrims. His 
description of America is quite curious. He divides it 
into two parts, viz: Mexicana, and Peruana. Under the 
first he comprises Nicaragua, Yucatan, Florida, Virgi- 
nia, Norumbega, Nova Francia, etc. Florida he says 
hath on the East, Mare del norte, (the north sea,) onthe 
West, Mexico, on the North, Nova Francia, and on the 
South, Virginia. The boundaries of Virginia are as 
ill-defined as those of Florida. He now says that the 
Southern borders of Virginia, are on Florida; on the 
North it has Norumbega—on the East Mare del Norte 
and west, ‘‘we yet,”’ says the sapient cosmographer, 
**know not what limit.”” What a change two hundred 
years has wrought in the condition of America! Virgi- 
nia is still on our maps—but only as one of twenty-six 
sovereignties—F lorida is still there—but instead of 
reaching to Nova Francia, (Canada) on the North, 
she is but a fractional territory of a vast Republic, 
larger than half the dominions of Europe. 


Another book ofa different character, but of equal 
singularity, in Mr. Smet’s curious collection, is enti- 
tled ““ERoromMANTI4,or atreatise discoursingof the es- 
sence, causes, symptoms, prognosticeand cure of love, 
onerotique melancholly. Written by James Ferrand, 
Doctor of Physick.” Oxford, 1640. The caption of 
the first chapter is ‘*That it is needful to teach the 
cure of love.”” Chapter 13th discurses the question 
‘‘Whether or no a Physician may by his art find out 
love; without the confession of the patient??? Some 
of his dietetic rules for the cure of love melancholy, 
are that the patient should eat ‘those meats that by 
some certain occult properties they have in them are 
found to be very good for those that are sick of this dis- 
ease,as the Turtle Dove, the heart of a Wolfe, young 
Owles, taken and boyled in the juyce of Marioram; 
the flesh of a Rat, and the like.”” Strange therapenti- 
cal remedies these! Indeed, throughout the whole 
work are revived some of the most exploded dogmas 
and prescriptions of Galen, Hippocrates, Paracelsus, 
and Avicien. The whole volume isa fine speermen 
of the scholastic pedantry of authors two hundred years 
ago. 

Another work of Mr. Smets’ illustrative of the 
quaintness of the times, 1s styled ““ENGLAND’s VAN- 
rry, or the voice of God against the monstrous sin of 
Pride in Dressand Apparel. Wherein naked Breasts 
and Shoulders, Antick and Fantastick Garbs; Patches 
and Paintings, long Perriwigs, Towers, Bulls, Shades, 
Curlings, &c. with an hundred more fooleries of both 
sexes, are condemned as notoriously unlawful. Bya 
compassionate conformist, 1683. ‘And it shall come 
toposs in the day of the Lord’s sacrifice, that I will 
punish the Princes and the King’s children and all 
such as are clothed with strange apparel.’ Zeph. i. 
8.” 


If this compassionate conformist could rise from his 
grave and behold the *‘strange apparel””—the fantastic 
garbs, and the ‘‘hundred more fooleries of both sexes” 
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of the present day, he would feel that his pious labour 
had been in vain and dispair of ever reforming the a- 
buses of the time. 

The titles of books of travel in those days were not 


the most femarkable forbrevity. Witness the follow- 


ing: 

The Totall discourse of the Rare adventure and 
painful Perigrinations of long nineteen years Tra- 
vailes from Scotland to the most Famous Kingdoms in 
Europe, Asia and Africa Perfected by three dear 
bought voyages in suruughing of Forty eight King- 
doms ancient and modern Tweaty one Republican 
ten absolute Principalities Urthtwo Hundred Islands. 
The particular name whereof are Described in each 
argument of the ten Divisions of the History, and it 
is divided in three Bookes two whereof never hereto- 
fore Published, wherein is contayned an exact Rela- 
tion of the Laws Religion Politics and Government of 
all their Princes Potentates and People Together 
with the grievous Tortures he suffered, by the Inqui- 
sition of Malaga in Spain, his miraculous discovery 
and delivery thence, and of his last and late return 
from the northern iles, by Wm. Lithgow. 

Mr. Smets has also several of the early English 
weekly newspapers, viz: Mercurius Pregmaticus— 
Mercurius Melancholicus, Mercurius Elenctius. Lond 
1647. These are most interesting specimens of peri- 
odical literature, and show that the same party asper- 
ities, and the same violence of contention, prevailed in 
the press then,as now. The following is the title of 
the Mercurious Elenctius. ‘Communicating the un- 
paralleled proceedings at Westminster, the head 
quarters and other places, discovering their designs, 
reproving their crimes and advising the kingdom. 
From Wedurday the 2nd of Feb. till Wedurday 9th 
Feb. 1647,—800.’” But we must hurry on, we fain 
would stop here and there to pore over some rich old 
quarto,—or some quaint old author, but we can only 
recite the titles of but afew, and then bid farewell to 
this splendid Library. 

Thomas Lupton—A thousand notable things of sun- 
drie sorts, whereof some are wonderfull, some strange, 
some pleasant divers necessary a great sort profitable 
and many very precious. Black letter. 


A curious specimen of the simplicity and credulity 
of the times. The same author wrote in 1580 a work 
with the following title, “‘Sigvila.” Too good to be 
true; Omen. Thoughso atrewe, yet all that I told 
you; Now cease toaske why, For I cannot lye. Here- 
in is shewed, by way of Dialogue, the wonderful 
manes of the People of Maugdun, with other Talke 
not frivulous.”” Loud. 1580. 4to. 

The Tryal of Sir Henry Vane Kt. at the King’s 
Bench, June, 1662 &c. 

The ‘Historie of Philip de Commines, Knight, 
Lord of Argentine. A translation of that most valua- 
ble work, by Thomas Duewtt who has continued to 
work where Commines left it. 

Thos. Miller; Catalogue of the Kings of England 
ever since it was so called. Scarce and curious work 
with fine cuts. 








| The works of King Charles the Martyr, with a col- 
| lection of Declarations, Tracts and other papers, con- 
|cerning the difference between his sacred Majesty, 
and his two Houses of Parliament, with the History of 
| his own life, asalso of his Tryal and Martyrdom. The 
| Second Edition; a neat tall copy, contains also, Eik- 
| on Basilke. 


Miscellaneous works of his Excellency, Matthew 
| Prior, Esq. 

The Historie of the most Renowned and Victorious 
Princess Elizabeth, late Queen of England, contain- 
ing all the Important and Remarkable Passages of 
state, both at home and abroad, during her long and 
Prosperous Reign, Compiled by way of Annals, by 
Wm. Cambden. Never heretofore so faithfully and 
fully Published in English. 1 vol. fol. London, 1630. 

This most eminent English Antiquarian published 
the first edition of this work in Latin, in 1615, as well 


as I can ascertain, this is the third edition of the Eng- 
lish translation. 


Aristotle’s Politics, or Discourses of Government 
translated out of Greek into French, with expositions 
taken out of the best Authors, specially out of Aristo- 
tle himself, and Plato conferred together where occa- 
sion of matter treated of by them both doth offer itself 
the observations and reasons whereof are illustrated 
and confirmed, by innumerable Examples, both old 
and new, gathered out of the most renowed Empires 
Kingdoms, seignores and commonwealths, that ever 
have been, and whereof a knowledge could be had in 
writing, or by faithful report, concerning the beginnig 
proceeding, and excellencie of Civil Government. 
By Loys de Roy, called Regius, dedicated to Sir R. 
Sidney, vellum, 1 vol., 32 London, 1597. 

(Second and last edition of this translation.) 

Sternhold, Hopkins and others.—The whole book 
of Psalms—Black letter, bound in velvet, clasps—I 
vol., 32, London, 1621. 


There are few private libraries in this country, 
which can compare with that possessed by Mr. Smets. 
Various are the motives which lead men to collect 
books, and form libraries. Some, from ostentation, 
some, because it has a literary air—some, because they 
delight to seek out the rare and curious works of other 
times; and others, forthe real and intrinsic value of 
the books they gather. Fuller in his Christian His- 
tory, says of the two former classes, ‘‘This humor 
(title learning) possesseth many men that brag of many 
books coming under their discoverie,as of not only 
with the mice they hadcrept through the crannies of 
all libraries; but also with the moths, had got betwixt 
the leaves of all treatises therein.” It is howeverto 
the latter classes, that Mr. Smets belongs, for it is not 
with him as with the old fellow in the ‘‘Ship of Fools:” 

‘*Styll am I bery bokes assemblinge 
For to have plenty it is a pleasant thynge 


In my conceit, and to have them ay in hand, 
But what they mene do not I understand.” 








On the contrary, he both understands, and appre- 
ciates, the volumes which crowd his shelves; and 
'| unites the tastes of the scholar, with the busy work- 
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ings ofthe merchant. How astonishing has been the 
multiplication of books! How rapid the enlargement 
of libraries ! A few hundred years ago, a mere 
handful of volumes was a treasure of no ordinaly 
wealth; the price of one then, will buy five hundred 
now. The famous Antiquary Leland, in his singu- 
lar work, ‘* The Laboryouse Journey and Searche 
of Johan Leylande for England’s Antiquities ; 
given of hym as a New Yeare’s Gyfte to Kynge 
Henry Ill. in the XXXVII yeare of his Reygne,” 
says that he has fulfiled the commission of the king, 
which was, to ‘‘search after and peruse the libraries 
of all Cathedrals, Abbys, &c. and also all places, 
wherein records &c. were reposited” so that, says 
Leylande ‘There is neither cape nor bay, haven, 
creek, or field; river, breaches, waste, lake, moor, 
burghes, castle &c. &c. but I have seen them’’—but 
now, a thousand life times would scarce suffice to per- 
use the hundreds of thousands, aye millions of works 
which fill the immense Libraries of England and the 
Continent. 

How glorious the contrast! Then, the orbit of 
mind was limited to the few tomes of the Mon- 
astery, or the parchment missals of the priest; now, 
it rolls with the stars in their courses, and like its 
great Creator, seems to have its centre every where, 
its circumferance nowhere. 

How thrilling the retrospect! We have gone back 
to the nadir of intellectual man, we have seen the grey 
twilight breaking in upon that darkness; the glowing 
tints of the morning, supplant the crepusculus dawn; 
and the sun of literature itself, bursting from behind 
the mountain tops, waking the earth to melody, and 
riding higher and higher toward the mid heaven of 
splendour. There is something thrilling in thus 
bringing together the past and the present. It is thus, 
that we most forcibly behold our advantages, and thus, 
that we receive our most urgent lessons, to improve 
the present; for the past, cannot be recalled; the fu- 
ture, cannot be anticipated. W. B. Ss. 


Written for the Magnolia. 
THE LAND OF THE LONG LEAF PINE. 


BY DR. E. M. PENDLETON. 


HAVE you been to the land of the long leaf Pine, 
The land of the Cyprus, the Holly and Vine? 
Where the waters are clear and theskies are bright, 
And the gloomiest hour, is the still twilight? 


Have you passed through the shades of the dark green 
trees, 

Of a clear cold night, and heard the wild breeze 

As it comes like the sound of the distant roar 

Of the billowy tread on the lone sea-shore? 


*Tis asolemn time for the traveller, then, 
When he feels he is far from the haunts of men, 
And the wind still moans in sad minstrelsy 


Have you heard the owl hoot from his lofty nest 
With his large fierce eye and his feathery crest? 
And the green frog laugh in his swampy bed, 
And the screech ow] chant a dirge for the dead? 


*Tis a lonely hour for the traveller then, 

As he dashes on through bog and fen, 

And the terrible scream of the dismal owl, 

Still breaks on his ear, like the wild wolt’s how}. 


And the fire-fly flits in his feverish face, 

To show him the terror and gloom of the place, 
And the whipporwill wakes up a mournful strain, 
Which echoes back over valley and plain. 


Tis a lonely land, the land of the Pine, 

As the long leaves wave to the sullen wind, 

And the moon shines down with a flickering light, 
Through the dark green trees, in the clear, cold night. 


And the traveller thinks of the robber’s den, 
And starts at the fancied tread of men, 

And reins up his steed for adesperate race, 
With the fire-fly flashing still in his face. 


Have you heard the watch-dog’s distant bay, 

As he barks at the moon and the milky way; 
Or the hunter’s horn as he winds up the chase, 
And calls his fleet hounds back from the race? 


*Tis a cheerful sound for the traveller then, 
For he feels he is near the abode of men, 

And now after many a weary mile, 

He can sit in the light of the cottager’s smile— 


And rest till the rosy morn is up, 

And Aurora dips her golden cup— 

In the sea; and casts her smiles around 
Over misty wave and dewy ground. 


Tis a noble land, the land of the Pine, 

As you view it well in the bright sunshine, 
When the owl has flown to his hollow nest, 
And the frog puts on his muddy vest ; 


And the fire fly’s lamp can shine no more, 
And the winds have hushed their dismal roar, 
And the lone whipporwill has flown away, 

To deeper shades from the light of day. 


*Tis a beautiful land, the land of the Pine, 

Of the Bay and the Cyprus the Holly and Vine, 

As they flourish adhd bloom in their evergreen pride, 
On the ocean’s shore and the mountain’s side. 


But the sound ofthe axe isheard by day, 

And the tall Pine groves are wearing away, 

And the time will come when the autumn breeze 
Shall sigh no more through the evergreen trees. 


Sparta, Georgia. 


Lert us talk of difficulties as we may, they have 
brought honor, fame and wealth to many of our race. 
We are so inert when all things go well with us, that 
we are liable to sink into mental and physical inactiv- 
ity, but when difficulties come, all the energies of 
mind and body are aroused, and we are apt to find our 
proper station in life. Most menare moral Hannibals. 
Place the Alps before them, and they are conquerors; 
set them down at ease, in Canne, and they are con- 








Through the towering pines like the murmuring sea. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
THE ANTIQUITATES AMERICAN.* 


I send you, Mr. Pendleton, for the use of our friend, 
Dr. Stevens, the work of Mr. N. L. Beamish, on the 
discoveries of the Northmen, from which the abridg- 
ment was made, which was published in the last num- 
ber of the **Magnolia.” That paper was penned in 
great haste, was a mere abridgment, and was neces- 
sarily very bald and very imperfect. The simple pur- 
pose which I had in view was to convey to your read- 
ers some idea of the progress of research in other re- 
gions, concerning our own;—though in the generai 
state of drowsy head, in which the great body of our 
people live, in respect to most concerns of a scientific 
and literary character, I had my fears that the labor 
might be gratuitous. Itis truly mortifying that we 
should be the last people to know and to hear, of those 
inquiries, which, whether true or false, affect no peo- 
ple half so nearly as our own. 

That my hurried analysis of the book I send you, 
should have commanded some attention, is a subject of 
gratification, and I will make an attempt still farther 
to satisfy any curiosity which my first communication 
may have excited. You will perceive on reading it, 
that the work of Beamish is also an abridgment. It 
willbe a creditable movement on the part of the 
Georgia Historical Society, to procure a copy of the 
expensive original of Professor Rafn. That work and 
the various publications already made and yet to be 
made by the Historical Societies of New England, and 
other antiquarians elsewhere, in relation to this subject 
will be of vital interest to the history of our native soil 
even if nothing more shall be clearly established than 
the broad, but isolated fact, that North America was 
discovered by the Northmen, some five hundred years 
before the coming of Columbus. So far, indeed, as I 
can perceive, this fact is quite made out. 

I believe that the savans of Europe and New-Eng- 
land now consider it so; and the same authorities who 
establish this fact, establish the other, to which in my 
previous article, I chiefly confined myself; viz: the 
occupancy of the States now known as South Carolina 
and Georgia by a white people, speaking a dialect 
which resembled the Irish. This, I must confess, 
appears to me to be very nearly made outalso. The 
error of MSS. which states VI rather than XVI or 
XXVI days, as the time taken by the vessel of Ari 
Marson in his voyage from the west of Ireland to Hi- 
bernia Major, on the Great Western Continent, is ev- 
idently clerical; and is concluded by the fact that a 
six days sail from the west of Ireland, with the wind 
at North-east, could not have brought him upon any 
land whatever, unless it were the Azores; which 





* The Discoveries of America by the Northmen in 
the tenth Century, with notices of the early settle- 
ments of the Irish in the Western Hemisphere, by 
N. L. Beamish, fellow of the Royal Society andmem- 
ber of the Royal Danish Society of rare antiquarians 
London, 1841. 

Incidents of Travel, in Central America, Chiapas 
and Yucatan, by John L. Stephens, New-York, 1841. 
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could not be mistaken for a continent, or New-Found- 
land with which the Northmen were already acquain- 
ted, and about the identity of which it could not be 
supposed they would make any mistake. The course 
| from Limerick, with a North-East wind, lies direct 
for the regions South of the Chesapeake; and XVI 
days would be about a reasonable time, the wind pre- 
vailing from that quarter, to bring them the desired 
distance and to a haven upon our coast. Weare there- 
fore constrained, either to reject the whole narrative,— 
for which we have no reason and which we should only 
do in defiance of authority—or to suppose that the trans- 
criber has committed the error of recording VI. instead 
of XVI. or XXVI. as the case might have been. The 
work of Mr. Beamish, even were there no other author- 
ities, will convince you that the documents upon which 
Professor Rafn has been, and is still engaged, are un- 
questionably both ancient and genuine. The high char- 
acter of the learned institute, by which they are’publish- 
ed—the Royal Danish Society of Northerm Antiquari- 
es—not to speak of the unquestionable integrity and 
admitted ability of the gentlemen engaged in these 
researches, furnishes a sufficient guarantee for our cre- 
dence. The documents upon which the facts rest are 
admitted to be very ancient—Icelandic manuscripts 
chiefly, which have been preserved in the Royal and 
University Librariesof Copenhagen. In the work of 
Professor Rafn, fac-similes of the most important of 
these documents are given, together with such “maps 
and delineations of ancient monuments as might be 
supposed illustrations of the subject; a Danish and La- 
tin translation follows the Icelandic text, and the 
who le is accompanied by introductory observations; 
remarks historical and philological; and geographic- 
al and archeological disquisitions of equal interest and 
value. . 
It would possibly interest our public considerably 
to show the progress of discovery on the part of the 
Northmen in New-England, and the contiguous coun- 
tries, by republishing some of the sagas contained in 
Beamish’s volume. I would indicate for selection 
the voyage in which Bjarni Herjulfson discovers 
America, which will be found at page 50. [Note 1.] 
This extract will give a very fair idea of this general 
character of the Northern Sagas; and the commentary 
which accompanies it, will show by what processes of 
reflection and calculation the conclusions are reached 
which determine the new discoveries to be on the 
coast of North America, and makes them out to be the 
countries of Connecticut, Long Island, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, &c. Nor should it be forgotten— 
should any reader in consequence of the boldness of 
the particulars be still sceptical,—that the work from 
which we quote is a mere abridgment which profess- 
es to give but little more than the results, which have 
been attained by Professor Rafn and others, in the 
course of their examination of the subject. The very 
simplicity and costiveness of the narratives, from 
which these conclusions are drawn, are, to a certain 
extent, assurances of their fidelity. 

The next selection which 1 would recommend 
would be that of the voyage of Leif Erikson, at page 
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59, who made the first settlement in Massachusetts, |! entitled C. Gripxa, contained in the celebrated co}- 
A. D. 994. The notes may be omitted in the republi- } lection of Bjorn Johnson and written before the time 
cation, as simply cumbrous, and not necessary for the || of Columbus : 
generalreader. [Note 2.] These two extracts, which | Now is tobe told what lies opposite to Greenland, 
are copious, will suffice to furnish a general notion of | out from the bay which was before named—Furdus- 
all the narratives which bear the same family charac- | trandiv hight a land;—there are so strong frosts that it 
ter. The voyage made by Thorwald, in 1002, and his | is nothabitable, so tar as one knows; South from 
death, has been sufficiently referred toin my previous || thence is Helluland, which is called Skrelingsland ; 
letter; nor will itneed to look farther into that of his | from thence it is not far to Vinland the Good, which 
successor, Thorstein Erikson, made in 1005., which || some think goes out from Africa; between Vinland 
also ended unfortunately; but the Saga of Thorfinn |) and Greenland is Ginnungagap, (supposed to be Da- 
Karlesefine, or that part of it which immediately con- || vis’ Straits) which flows from the Sea called Mare 
cerns the exploration of Vinland the Good, A. D. || oceanum, &c.”’ 
1007—beginning at page 87, might very well be a se- Following these narratives we have monuments 
lection. In doing so, I would recommend the omis- || inscriptions corroborative of the Discoveries of the 
sion ofall the notes as being, however necessary toa || Northmen. The first of these is the Dighton (Assor- 
work of authority, mere surplusage ina reprintfor pop- || et) writing rock. This is accompanied by an engra- 
ular use. Let the lover of romance note the descrip- || ying of the entire inscription upon the rock. ‘This 
tion of Thorhall the Hunter, which I have italicised || remarkable monument” says Beamish, ‘‘had long been 
inthe text. It conveys in few words as graphic an idea || an object of interest te American antiquaries, and 
ofthe morale and the physique of the person as one || several drawings and examinations were made of the 
could wish to find any where. This voyage of Thorfinn || rock and inscriptions, at various periods beginning in 
Karlesefine, is worthy of more notice, as the inscrip- || the year 1680, but without any satisfactory result; 
tion found upon the Assonet rock, is declared to give || and itremained for Professors Finn, Magnusen and 
an account, made up of hierolygyphics and letters, of |} Rafn, to show that the whole was a Runic inscrip- 
the events of the voyage; and the name of Thorfinn || tion, containing various cryptographs, and rude com- 
himself js distinctly traced out upon it, in letters, |) binations of figures illustrative of the settlements of 
while the number of his associates appears in figures. || the Northmen, among which devices, may be traced 
[Note 3.] A further extract which I would recom- || the nameof Thorfinn, ani the figures CXXXI. being 
mend, at p. 93, entitled of Karlesefine and Thorhall, || the number of his associates.”’ 
represents the latter in the additional character Other inscriptions and monuments at other places, 
ofa Bard or Scald himself; and gives us a specimen of |! illustrative of the same progress of discovery, occupy 
the Runicinpromptu. ‘The passage is also very spir- || the next fifty pages, all interesting in themselves, and 
ited and picturesque, and will repay even the in- || in relation to the subject and we next come to a well 
curious readerfor perusal. Whenever our poets shall |} engraved map which exhibits the discoveries of the 
undertake a theme belonging to these periods and || Northmen in the Arctic Region and America, from 
people, such a passage will have its value for the stu- || the 10th to the 14th Centuries. Here we find Fin- 
dent, beyond any mere interest which it possesses for || land the Good, laid down, along with White man’s 
the antiquary. [Note 4.] land or Great Ireland, in close juxtaposition their bar- 
The death of Thorwald Erikson, shot by a Leniped— || riers corresponding with those which divide the N pod 
an Indian, who, in consequence of a peculiarity of || England from the Southern States. This map will 
dress which conceals the feet, is supposed to be one || assist very much in locating (our provincialism is real- 
footed—occurs on the same voyage, and has init so || ly very convenient) the several ancient discoveries 
much of the picturesque, that it may not inappropri- || under the modern names by which-the places are 
ately be extracted here. Besides, it gives us the first || known. First, having passed Davis’ Straits, we have 
intimation of White Man’s Land or Great Ireland.— || Hel/uland, or Newfoundland; Markland, which in- 
[Note 5.] cludes Halifax and Nova-Scotia; then Vinland it Go- 
da(Vinland the Good) or the New England States, 
bounded on the South by the Chesapeake, and finally 
Ireland it Mikla, the region South of the Chesa- 
peake and stretching to the Capes of Florida, other- 
wise Great Ireland, Albania or White Man’s Land. 


With the voyages ot Freydis, Hellgiand Finnbogi, 
which occurred A. D. 1011 (v. p. 106) we learn that 
expeditions to Vinland were now spoken of habitually 
among the Icelandersas both ‘‘profitable and honora- 
ble.” But, beyond this, they convey little that would i ; ; Sori f 
illustrate our subject, and we pass from them toa col- Fulowas ¥% oat ys _ . eS ee : 

. . ’ oa: . the work, which under the title of ‘*Minor Narra- 
lection of Geographical notices, contained in ancient || “"" “| _ , lati ’ of the origi- 
Icelandic MSS. From the first of these, supposed to Oe ae 


: lected and 
be written about the 14th century .. || nal work of Professor Rafn. and are se 
Prag ne eR translated at length from the Antiquitates Amervcane 


These are ‘extracts and short narratives taken frem 
various Icelandic MSS. now extant in the Royal and 
University Libraries of Copenhagen.” They show, 
as I have already shown from them, in my first com- 
munication, ‘some interesting particulars of traces of 


**From Bjarmeland stretches uninhabited land to- 
wards the North, until Greenland begins. South of 
Greenland is Helluland ; next lies Markland ; thence 
tt is not far to Vinland the Good, &c.”’ 


Again :—F rom a remarka»le geographical fragment 
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Irish settlers, found in Iceland previous to the occupa- 
tion of that Island by the Norwegians in the 9th Cen- 
tury, as well as authentic accounts of voyages perform- 
ed by the Northmen in the years 999 and 1029 to that 
part of the Western Hemisphere, known to them as 
White Man’s Land”—the part of the work more de- 
cidedly important to us and upon which I fancy I have 
already been sufficiently copious. A catalogue rais- 
onee of these minor narratives may not however be 
without its value or its interest to our public. 


The first, lettered A.,is from the History of King 
Olaf Tryggvason, and seeks to identify the ancient 
Thule with Iceland, upon the authority of the venera- 
ble Bede, who died 120 years before that Island was 
inhabited by the Northmen. The same document 
shows Iceland to have been inhabited by the Irish 
Papas. A quotation from this narration was given in 
my first. 

Thesecond fragment (B) is from the ‘‘Shede of Ari 
Frode,’’and confirms the latter statement of the for- 
mer. 

The third (C) is‘‘from the prologue to the Land na- 
mabék.” ‘*The Land namabok,or Book of the first 
Norwegean settlers in Iceland,” says Mr. Beamish, ‘‘is 
the most complete national record that has perhaps 
ever been compiled.’’ It was begun, A. D. 1067, 
and is therefore a work, comparatively speaking, of 
great antiquity. In all matters connected with the 
history of Iceland, it is considered a work of the first 
authority. This extract from the Land namabok con- 
firmes the preceding with this addition, namely, that 
the Papas or Hermits from Ireland, who nad taken up 
their abode in Iceland as early as the year of our Lord, 
725, were driven away by the invasions of the roving 
Northmen. Then follows the narrative of Ari Marson, 
already briefly noticed in my first communication, in 





which he makes the journey to White Man’s Land, or 





Chief there by the Inhabitants.” The very simpli- 
city of this sentence strikes one with a faith in its ve- 
racity. 

The remarkable history of Bjorn Asbrandson suc- 
ceeds. This is taken from the ‘*Eyrbiggia Saga, or the 
Early Annals of that District of Iceland lying around 
the promontory of Sneefells on the Western Coast.” 
This work was compiled in the beginning of the 18th 
century;—numerous other MSS. of unquestionable 
authority have been collated with this **Saga” of Bjorn 
Asbrandson, and confirm its contents. In my previous 
communication I summed up the particulars of this 
long narrative, but as it is equally distinguished by 
verisimilitude and picturesqueness, I recommend that 
it be extracted for publication. [Note 7.] Bjorn As- 
brandson goes to sea ‘*with a North-east wind, which 
wind lasted all the summer; but of this Ship, was 
nothing heard this long time.” 


Thus ends the narrative, which is succeeded by that 
of Gudleif Gudlaugson. Gudlief, thirty years after 
the disappearance of Bjorn Asbrandson, makes a voy- 





age to Dublin. On his return to Iceland, sailing from 


| **4 west port of Ireland,’ he ‘*met with north-east 


| 

| . * * 

| winds—was driven far to the west and south-west in 
| 


the sea, where no land was to be seen.”? So far these 
words can have but one signification. The Northmen 
were old vovagers, and must have been driven far, to 
use a term so expressive of distance. You note the 
course they pursued. As old voyagers they could not 
mistake it; and we know what land they must have 
finally made, persuing such a course, after a certain 
period. ‘*They made many prayers” says the simple 
narrative, ‘that they might escape the sea; and it 
| came lo pass that they saw land.” ‘It wasa great 
| dand, (of course it could not be the Western Islands) 
| but they knew not what Jand it was.” This could not 
be said of it or of them had the land so made been New- 





Great Ireland. This narrative is also from the Land || foundland. Then follows the rest of those details pre- 
namabok. Ari Marson was one of the principal chiefs } viously given, of his seizure by a people who spoke 
of Iceland, a man of high reputation, and is mentioned || the Irish dialect, and of their rescue by one of their 
in several other works of historical and veracious || Chiefs who was a Northman, and whom they identifi- 


character. It was he, who made the voyage in vi days 
from Ireland to the Southern parts of the Western 
Hemisphere, a number which is supposed to be er- 
roneously given for xvi, or a greater number. The 
notes to these minor narratives, and to this in particu- 
lar, are curious and valuable ; and in order to show 
how intimate and complete was the connection be- 
tween the Irish and the Northmen, as far back as the 
8th century, as well as to show the important position 
which the former occupied, as a Commercial people, 
I quote one of these notes, which is copious and which 
you will findat the bottom of page 180. [Note 6.] 





| ed with one of their own celebrated Champions, the 
| famous Bjorn Asbrandson, who had left Iceland thirty 
| years before, in that ship of which “was nothing heard 
| for this long time.”’ 
| T recommend the re-publication of this narrative 
though its purport is already known,—simply that 
_a chapter supposed to be so interesting in our own 
|domestic history, may be displayed at large to our 
| people. You find it at page 203 continued to 207 of 
| the volume. [Note 8.] Following this it would not be 
unadvisable to extract the commentary of the Editor, 
which is copious, ifnot altogether satisfactory. This 


To this succeeds a Geographical fragment which || commentary repeats what we before summed up in 


corroborates the discovery of Albania, or the White 


{| 
Man’s Land. One of the passages of this fragment is | the 

| Georgia—a position which not only accords with the 
| 


remarkable. ‘‘ Thither,” it says ‘was sailing form- 


\| 


brief, namely, that the land to which Gudhef was dri- 
' ven somewhere on the shores of South Carolina and 


erly from Ireland; there Irishmen and Icelanders, | line of voyage, running North-east and South-west; 
recognized Ari, the Son of Man (Ari Marson) and |, butwith the previous statements given by the Skreling 
Katja of Reyklaness, of whom nothing had been | to Thorfinn Karlscfine with the beliefof the Norfemen 


. 7 | cman « aftearwaris . rith #1} ; 
heard for a long time, and who had been made a | of that time and afterwards, and with the geographical 
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notices of the land which have been addressed. Pro- 
fessor Rafn is of opinion that White Man’s Land was 
aregion of very great extent, at least upon the Sea, 
that it embraced the whole country south of the Che- 
sapeake Bay, extending toF lorida. One remark, en 
passant, 1 may venture here. It is,that when the 
Northmen speak of the Skrelings, or Esquimaux, as 
being the inhabitants of the more northerly regions of 
the United States, they probably simply conferred up- 
on our Indians the name of a race with which they 
were most familiar, and which more nearly resembled 
our aborigines than any other. The distinguishing 
traits were slight, and not easy to be perceived where 
there was no frequent or friendly communion. The 
dark bronze skin, the long black hair, the great eyes, 
and the high cheek bones would readily confound the 
two races in the sight ofa very simple and very hurri- 
edobserver. It is also.to be noted that the Northmen 
speak of Great Ireland in the language of intimacy 
and describe it, as ‘“‘West from Ireland, near Vinland 
the Good”’—and again, ‘‘next and somewhat behind 
Vinland.” The following extract which Beamish 
makes from the collection of Bjorn Johnson, will show 
that a chart was actually made of the country. The 
reader will note the precision of detail.—[{Note 9.] 


‘From what cause,” says Mr. Beamish, ‘‘could the 
name.of Great Ireland have arisen, but from the fact of 
the country having been colonized by Irish.” And the 
other term ‘‘White Man’s Land,” was inevitably the 
result of a striking contrast between the inhabitants 
of this.region and the very different race-which occu- 
pied the. rest of the continent. There is nothing im- 
probable in the idea of an Irish ship having been driv- 
en by stress of weather, as the ships of the Northmen 
were subsequently driven, across the Atlantic; glad 
to find land at last, and that safety, which no doubt their 
shattered vessels could no longer afford. It is as little 
improbable that the Irish, who, in the 8th century, vis- 
ited Iceland, and the Fare Islands, and colonized 
them should have taken voyages of still more extend- 
ded consequence. A chance such as we have suppos- 
ed, driving them across the Atlantic and discovering 
these shores, would, necessarily, ifthey even suc- 
ceeded in effecting theirreturn, induce them to re- 
visit their discovery, and complete the work of colo- 
nization so involuntarily begun. So far from there 
being any improbability in this, nothing in fact.could 
be more plausible and natural. [Note 10.] 


I forbear quoting from those portions of the work 
which seck to strengthen the preceeding authorities 
by reference to the similarities existing between the 
dialect of some of our Indian tribes, and that of the 
Irish people. Some curious extracts are given from 
various authors, and a whole string of Indian and Irish 
words in which one seems to find its root in the oth- 
er. These are curious, and will perhaps help the 
philological antiquarian in making these discoveries 
upon the very edges of which our time seems to hov- 
er. Some very remarkable particulars are given from 
the writings of Lionel Wafen, who lived for several 





which tend, however indirectly, to give body to the 
suggestions of Professor Rafn, and to prove, at least, 
that races of people dwelt in our country, prior to the 
Indians who were very unlike them, in manners, cos- 
tume and language. We take from Beamish, one re- 
markable passage which he quotes from Wafen, and 
which, though it relates to the people then occupying 
Darien, presents some singular coincidences with the 
notices given by the Northmen of the people of 
‘*White Man’s Land.” [Note 11.] 
Wafen, himself, remarks a wonderful affinity be- 
tween the spoken language of the people of Darien, 
and that of the Highlands of Scotland. He says: ‘‘In 
my youth I was well acquainted with the Highland or 
primitive lish language, both as it is spoken inthe 
North of Ireland, particularly at the Navan upon the 
Boyne, and about the town of Virgini, upon Lough 
Rammer in the Barony of Castle Raghen in the county 
of Cavan—and I learned a great deal of the Darien 
language ina month’s conversation with them (the 
Indians. )’’ 
Lionel Wafen, it may be well to add, is one of Dr. 
Robertson’s authorities, and is described by that histo- 
rian, as ‘‘a traveller of curiosity and intelligence.” 
Many more pages of this work are given to the ac- 
cumulation of authorities, by which to show that Ire- 
land possessed the most ample means in shipping and 
maritime adventure, to have engaged spiritedly in the 
‘work of colonizing distant countries. On this head it 
is enough to say, that nothing can be more conclusive- 
ly established. Ireland, however, incapable now, is 
shown, at that early period, to have been among the 
most capable, active, and energetic in her progresses 
‘upon the sea. Her superiority to most nations, was 
equally conspicuous and unquestionable. In the ap- 
pendix of the work which follows, we have a complete 
dial of the ancient Northmen, with an exposition and 
explanation ofterms. Thisis followed by a series of 
genealogical tables, which have their value in their 
place. They are notimportant here. 


I have, now, gone through the book, with an exami- 
nation ofall its principal contents; such an examina- 
tion as,I trust, will be satisfactory to all such persons 
as may not be so fortunate as to be put in possession of 
the full authorities. A close search may glean some- 
thing fartherfrom its pages which might be interest- 
ing; but not much, I think, that would be necessary to 
the argument. The whole may be summed up with 
the assurance, that, during the present century, the 
feeling is very general among the readers of History 
that no doubt should be entertained, that the North- 
men are entitled to the claim of having discovered the 
American continent several hundred years before Co- 
lumbus. To.this, we may add, that, though the al- 
ledged discovery of our particular country, as Great 
Ireland, was totally independent of that of the New 
England States, as Vinland the Good, yet the proofs 
in both cases are very nearly the same. The sources 
of authority are equally authentic, and the establishing 
of the one goes very far to the establishment of the other. 





months among the Indians of the Isthmus of Darien, 








Assuming that the fact is established, and that a 
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White Reis. speaking the Irish language, occupied | traversed a region (assuming that they kept as nearly. 
our country so lately as the year 1005, it does not fol- | | to the Seaas possible) where the materials for such 
low that they came to us directly from Ireland. They |} works were necessarily wanting; and, in the next 
may have come from the same Pheenician stock from | | place, we can form no idea of the time which was al- 
which the Irish themselves are supposed to spring; | lowed them. The undertaking of works such as are 
and their settlement in the Western Hemisphere, may || found in Central America pre-supposes a permanent- 
be coeval with the settlement of other branches in Ire- | ly settled people, who have been in possession of 
land and elsewhere. 1am not so sure that the progress |, their abodes from a period to which the memories 
of discovery in Central America will not conclusively || of man could not extend. A transient people, 
show a strong coincidence between the temple builders || suddenly settled, undertake no permanent works 
of that region and the people who were afterwards found | of taste and art. The only labors partaking of a 
by the Northmen in Carolina and Georgia. Driven || character of durability which such a people may 
out by the more savage invaders, they would natural- || be supposed to undertake, are those of defence.— 
ly take the way by the Isthmus of Darien, pass through | | The two classes of works found in our country are 
Texas, to the Mississippi, and gradually spread them- || Works of worship and defence. Now, one conclusion 
selves along the sea-shore of the Gulf till they finally | may be reached by conjecture, in reference to the 
reached the Atlantic. It will be remembered that the || former of these works. Mounds for altar places, rais- 
Mexicans at the coming of the Spaniards, were only || edto a great height, almost certainly show that the 
recent conquerors of that country. The terror of | worshippers have come from a country in which the 
Montezuma when he heard of the invasion of Cortez, || #4tural eminences are numerous. They please their 
was chiefly inspired by the fact that the invaders were || &¥es, and satisfy their superstitions by making artifi- 
white, and that the prophecy of his ancestors had as- || Clalones. Some of these tumuli in our Country, ate 
eured him that the ancient inhabitants of the country | actually raised in the bosom of swamps; as if security 
would once more requite their possessions. A white || #4 secrecy were equally the object as well as wor- 
people, with long beards, was, if I remember rightly, | ship. Dense forests surrounded them, and the ap- 
the form of description by which the people were proach is to be made only with great difficulty, and at 
known whom the Aztecs had expelled, and of whose Sem pOms Gaeagas ener aneqens. . She Lene am 
return, with a superior force, the Emperor of Mexico ae Sone meen Ae gee ane pone 
: . || immense, and could not have been effected without 
was mostapprehensive. The fears of Montezuma, in || . ; 
, . : instruments of metal. What instruments were these? 
this relation, are very curious. He seems to have lost 


all his manhood from the moment the Spaniards made where did the meatal come Somat . SRmeePagneeeen 


P thich i isfied, ] . 
theirdescent. Before that, he had been the terror of which if satisfied, would answer all the nent 
We need not waste much more time in the farther 
the country ;—savage, reckless, brave to the last de- 


as . culation as to what became of the people whose 
gree—feared by foes, solicited by friends—the mon- ful we pap 


h of 0s ats 1 liminished to th conjectural possession of our country, has been our 
miincd we aebtnerutens treme Pe mrs subject; but the reference to the 
last, inspite of tremendous slaughter and the most 


; a , very pleasing, though rather superficial and quite un- 
horrible necessities of a protracted famine—the con- satisfactory book of Mr. Stephens, reminds us that he 
queror of a people, like the Tlascalans of whose fierce 


oa aan : has assumed from his inquiries, that the people by 
spirit and stubborn strength, the Spanish invaders give || 4,5: the works of Central America were built, were 
us the most elaborate and remarkable details. But 


indigenous. He denies that they had an Egyptian or- 
the moment that Montezuma hears of the arrival of a || i,:, and even ventures to pronounce them the per- 
. . . . 5 ’ 
troop of White invaders, he despairs his charm—he || ¢,.mance of the very people who occupied the coun- 
remembers the predictions of his ancestors, and from || 


; : try at the invasion of the Spaniards. For his reasons 
that moment his whole course was dictated by a poli- || goy this assumption, we can, in this place, only refer- 


cy which deserves no better name than that of the | to his work itself. (See vol.2,Chapter XXVI.) We 
most arrant cowardice. | have no space for more. The reflections in which he 

This notion, that we possibly owe the name of || indulges do not satisfy us. Without pretending to say 
White Man's Land or Great Ireland, to a people of an || that the people were not indigenous, we do at least 
old Phenecian stock, suddenly dispossessed of their || pretend to assert, with a confidence equal to that of 
homes in Central America, and driven before the || Mr. Stephens, that so farfrom their works not resem- 
usurpers, is, of course, one of those conjectures which bling those of the ancient Egyptians, the co-incidence 
one may venture to throw out, into the great sea of || is, in one or two instances, very strong, if not conclu- 
speculation, as ashingle that, with the help of favor- | sive. Any argument, we think, to be derived from 
ing winds, may some day makea haven. [f it pro- || | such authorities as belong to similarity of likeness, 
Vokes the conjecture, and, in consequence, the re- style, , spirit and seeming general design, will lie, we 
Searches of more able and industrious antiquarians, | apprehend, entirely svith those who assert the appa- 
it will serve the contemplated purpose. If it is asked, 'rent identity of some few of the works in Central 
why, if the temple builders of Central America America with the Nilotic remains with which we are 
ever did traverse our shores, theyadid not leave such | familiar. Let any one, for example, compare the stat- 
memorials behind them here, as are found there; the | ue at page 349, vol. 2. of Mr. Stephens’ work, with the 
‘answer is obvious and two fold. In the first place they || specimens from Thebes and Luxor, and he cannot fail 
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to be struck with the unquestionable Koptic character | 
of this remarkable figure. It has every one of the se- | 
veral characteristics of the Egyptian. The stern but | 
sweet repose; the massive outline; thick lips; the | 
great union of weight and ease, in the attitude—the | 
same breadth of nostrils, the even oval of the head— 
the massive head-drapery, and that strange expression | 
of solidity which impresses itself upon us in the con- | 
templation ofall the trophies of Egyptian exultation | 
inart. After surveying this, turn next, for another | 
remarkable specimen of the Koptic, to page 139, vol. 
1. Hereisa Torso which at once recalls to you the 
Sphinx of the Nilotic valley. 

Let it be compared with that head for example, as per- 
haps the most characteristic memorial of the colossal | 
ideal ofthe Egyptian chisel; and no doubt can be en- | 
tertained of the source of the specimen before us. That | 


face of the thinking evidence that we do find, into 
a conviction that the people of that country were 
wholly unaware of what was done in the Valley of the 
Nile. To reason in this manner, from a negation, is 
wholly illogical, but here the negation itself is not 
made out; for, though it is shown that no perfect pyra- 
mid has yet been found in Palenque or Copan, yet, it 
also appears, that there is no fact more remarkable 
than the one, that all of their public works are, toa 
certain point pyramidal. It isyet to be proved that 
at no period was any of these pyramids perfect. The 
lapse of years, the injuries of time and invasion, may 
have done much to impair fabrics, which, made of the 
‘‘soft grit stone”’ of the country, are not likely to with- 
stand for ever, the devastating effects of wind and rain. 
But, even were it shown that these people never made 





complete pyramids, it would prove nothing. Of the 


it belongs to an Egyptian original,—though it may not || uses of the Egyptian pyramids, we are even now 


be the work of Egyptian hands, or even of their des- 
cendants,—no one can question. But it isnot simply | 
to a specimen, here and there, that we need refer to | 


prove the acquaintance of the sculptors of Central | 
| eral, that they were built as places of royal sepulture. 


America with the Egyptians. Most of what is shown 
us of the arts of the former people, betray the same | 
general types, the same tastes, and a degree of com- | 
mon likeness to the Egyptian models, in all leading | 
attributes. In all the specimens given in the book of | 


Mr. Stephens, you mark the same singular admixture | 
of the fantastic and the cumbrous. The profuseness | 
} people of a country, would necessarily persuade them 


of ornament, the employment of illustrative characters, 


the variety of this form of symbolic illustration, and | 


the grotesqueness in which an ambition for the colos- | 
sal is so apt to terminate,—these are the leading out- | 


1 doubtful that they were built by slaves, at the ar- 


| bitrary instance of despotism, is the usual conviction. 
| That they are not the work of voluntary labor is gen- 
erally conceded; and the supposition is equally gen- 


| Hence they were filled with cells and chambers. 
| Hence they were employed within. Hence they had 
] no steps and were smooth on the outside. Now, let 
us ask ifthere was any use for such fabrics and for 
such purposes in Central America? No! Itissurely 
easy to imagine that adifference in condition ofthe 


to avoid a labor, if its uses were not imperative. Did 
the people of Central America, need such places of 
sepulture, either for kings or common men? Surely 





lines which would necessarily constitute the evi-| not. The pyramids themselves would nevef have 


dences of identity in art between any two people. It 
-4oes not alter or affect this identity, to show a differ- 


ence in mere details. Every change of country, cli- || 


mate, and the objects and usual examination, and 
survey, would necessarily, without altering the gener- 
al tendency of the popular mind, provide it with new 
subjects of ornament, use and illustration. This would || 
be no more than a natural and involuntary compliance | 
with the requisitions of the Genius loci—such as. 
would be, in process of time, readily conceded by any | 
colonizing people, even though they might still main- | 
tain the most direct and unremitting intercourse with 
the parent Empire. To show that the pyramids of the 


Egyptians were always simple,and contemplated no 


compound uses, either as temples or burial places, 
while such compound uses were characteristic of the 
public works of the people of Central America, will 
make nothing against the singular fact, that the pyr- | 
amidal form of structure was the favorite form at Co- 


pan, UxmalandPalenque. One nation would, suc- | 
eessively, improve upon the works ofanother, where- | 


ever the spirit of enterprise and art became so active 


in the younger people, as to make them seek, in any | 
degree, to adopt their models from the elder. 
They would naturally, too, adopt what they took | 
from the one country, to the differing condition of their 
own. Even if we found nothing of the pyramid in 
Central America, it could not be construed, in the | 


1 been built ina mountainous region,—never, except in 
|| a valley, where kingly pride could find no natural mo- 


numents; to preserve its bones, or perpetuate the mem- 
ory of a sway, from which human vanity relucted to 
| depart wholly. No folly of despotism would have 


'| dreamed of making such monuments on the ridges of 


Chiapas, where the natural elevations are sufficiently 

| high for the ambition of any Potentate, by whom no 

fear could be entertained, as in the ease of the haughty 

| Cheops of ancient Egypt, that the winds and shifting 

_sands of the desert would lay bare to the sight and de- 
| rision of the slave, the unconscious carcass from which 
had come that voice which had sounded in his ears 
like the iron tongue of destiny. 


| But,in contending for the strong resemblance of 


| certain of the remains in Central America to similar 


|| remains in Egypt, we are very far from assuming these 
| works to have been those of an Egyptian race. On 
| the contrary there are several reasons for believing 
_ that they were not. Ail that we have endeavored to con- 
-tendfor has been, the familiarity of the people by 


i! ° 
|| whom these works were performed, with some of the 


| models of the Valley ofthe Nile. One of our objec- 
tions to this assumption consists in the very great va- 
‘riety ofthe human face, which the drawings of Mr. 


‘| Catherwood present us, as found upon the same mon- 


| uments, The dissimilarity is remarkable. Let the 
| reader look at the head, vol. I. p. 136. This, supposed 
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to be aportrait, is decidedly of a White Man. It will || 
compare neither with the Koptic, nor with the Indian 
heads either of North or South America—it will com- 
pare with none of the tawny tribes of either division || 
of our Continent. The character of the seperate fea- | 
tures, and of the tout-ensemble is completely Cauca- 
sian. | 

Note the difference, between the two lower heads, | 
also in alto relievo, on the column at p. 140,and con- 
trast these with the bas-reliefs at p. 142 :—compare 
these again, with the Colossal head at p. 143, which | 
however exaggerated as an object of terror, is striking- | 
ly Anglo-Saxon. Remark, also, the alto relievo at 
p- 150, and note, not only the cumbrous ornament, but 
the massive drapery, which is not a characteristic of 
the Indian costume in general, either at or since the 
time of the Spanish conquest. Compare, also, with 
the Indian heads in general, the grand Colossal frag- |, 
ment at p. 151. Look also at the head, p. 152, though | 
evidently distorted for the purpose of exciting terror, || 
and you cannot doubt but that the face is meant to be | 
that ofa white man. Such, also, is that at p. 133,which, | 
in addition to the identity drawn from the outline || 
and general characters has another very marked, un- | 
Indian peculiarity, in the possession of beard and mus- | 
taches. The crowned head at p. 156 is a very fair 
specimen of the ordinary European head. Contrast | 
the three heads on the column facing p. 158, and note 
the radical difference of character between them: 
note also, plate No. 3, p. 158, the remarkable dissimi- 
larity in the two profiles—the decisive European su- 
periority of the upper head, and the equally decided 
African character of the larger one below. Note the 
wonderful difference—and the wonderful effect in ex- 
pression of that difference,—between the promi- 
nence of forehead, nose and chin in the upper; and 
the mean depression of the same features in the lower 
face. 


Involume 2, examine the frontispiece, and com- 
pare the faces of the erect figures with those of the 
crouching figures upon whose shoulders they stand. 
Contrast the smooth, mean, inexpressive features of 
the former, their compressed foreheads and base re- 
treating chins, with the bold protrusion of forehead 
and chin—the chin being bearded also—in the latter. 
This picture tells aistory. The centre face is certain- 
ly intended to embody the War-god to whom their sac- 
rifices are offered. Thisface embodies an outline of 
the Sun,—the tongue loiling out, conveys, possibly, 
some idea of that blood-lapping Moloch, who was pro- 
bably quite as supreme a Deity in Central America as 
among the Phenicians,—and who, by the way, is 
made synonimous with Baal, Belsanen, and the Greek 
Apollo. 

The worship of the people of Palenque, Copan, &c. 
was evidently a bloody ritual. The stores and other 


| 











Idol shown in this plate, and a similar presentation to 
a huge bird, which is given at page 345, reminds us of 
strongly similar rites which were practiced among the 
Phanicians. The Carthagenians employed an eagle, 
as an emblem of the Sun, annually in token of the re- 
newal of its rigor. The conjecture may not be an ex- 
travagant one, which finds a likeness between the 
Egyptian Phenix, and that strange bird, which sur- 


| mounts the altars. But to return to the tablet which 


is given asa frontispiece. We have said that this tab- 
let gives a History. Mr. Stephens, describes it as fol- 
lows. ‘The principal personages will be recognized 
at once, as the same who are represented in the tablets 
of the cross. (P.345) They wear the same dress, 


| but here seem to be making offerings. Both persona- 


ges stand on the backs of human beings, one of whom 


_ supports himself by his hands and knees and the other 


seems crushed to the ground by the weight. Between 
them at the foot of the tables, are two figures, sitting 
cross-legged; one bracing himself with his right hand 
on the ground and with the left supporting a square ta- 
ble; the action and the attitude of the other are the 
same, except that they are in reverse order. The ta- 
ble also rests upon their bended necks, and their dis- 
turbed countenances may peihaps be considered ex- 
pressions of pain and suffering. They are both cloth- 
ed in Leopard skins. Upon this table rests two batons 


|, crossed, their upper extremities richly ornamented 
_ and supporting what seems a hideous masks, the eyes 


widely expanded and the tongue hanging out, &c.” 
This surely implies a story of war and conquest; and 
when we compare the features of those who are erect 
and of the crouching figures, we see that the war has 
been between two very different races of people. 


At page 185, the centre face seems to make the 
nearest approach to that ofan ordinary North Ameri- 
can Indian—while that on the right might be an Af- 
rican. 

The vase, No. 4, at page 231, seems intended to 
take the shape of an ordinary Indian mocasin, marking 
the seams, and perhaps the ornaments upon it. 

Contrast at page 353, the two plates, No. 1 & 2, rep- 
resenting, it would seem,—though now equally erect 
—two of the persons, noted in the frontispiece, one of 
whom before was crouching, while the other stood 
upon his back. Compare the very dissimilar charac- 
ter of their respective faces, both in bas-relief ; and the 
no less distinct character of their costumes, and the 
ornaments and implements which they bear; and the 
conclusions is scarce:y to beavoided that they represent 
warring and very distinct races. Buta truce to these 
comparisons and contrasts. Enough has been already 
given, for the object which I had in view, which was 
simply to show that nothing could be more various and 
dissimilar than the human heads for which we are in- 
debted to the chisel of this unknown people. This 





places for sacrifice, with the apertures and grooves for 
carrying off the blood of victims, reminds us of the 
mode of sacrifice prevailing among the Pheenicians, 
who made their Gods hollow, in order to receive their 





would lead us to the conclusion that they were travel- 
lers, familiar with the works of art, and the people 
of various countries. In all probability, they were 
Pheenicians of the Carthagenian branch,—a people 
with whom the planting of distant colonies was a part 





living victims. The presentation of children to this 
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of the National policy,—who are known to have sent 
out immense colonies beyond the pillars of Hercu- 








disposed to exaggerate rather than to lessen, the mar- 
vels of theirown conquest. Fancy, in what terms of 


les,—who made large settlements in Spain—who pro- | hyperbole, their accounts of these wonders, had they 
cured tin and amber from the coasts of Britain, and || seen them, would have been written. Besure, it 


'| would not have been left to Mr. Stephens, by picking 


‘| outa meagre half sentence, here and there, from the 


who probably settled Ireland. 

Itis, we should say, almost conclusive against the 
conjecture of Mr. Stephens, namely, that the people | 
who occupied the country at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, were the Sculptors and Temple Builders at | 
Copan and Palenque,—that the Spaniards found no | 
proofs of a genius equal to such arts existing among 
them at their arrival. What is quoted from Herrera | 
and Castillo does not make out a case. To prove that 
they could paint and whitewash, and make rude ima- 
ges of Stucco, proves little or nothing; andthe mere 
mention of stone buildings, of large courts, flights of 
steps, and naked images is too vague and inconclusive. 
It does not suggest any thing of the noble sculpture, 
the vast architecture, and the singularly elaborate per- 
formances of art, such as is here described, upon 
which, had they discovered them, the Spaniards—who 
were familiar with the wonders of Moorish art, after 
the Conquest of Boabdil—would have never wearied 
todilate. Besides, Herrera himself expresses his sur- 
prise, in the very passage which Mr. Stephens quotes 
that such works should be achieved by a people ‘‘hav- 
ing no use of any metal,”—showing clearly, that he 
could not have seen them engaged in such works, or- 
the modus operandi, without metal, would have ceas- 
ed to be an occasion of surprise and inquiry. From 
Castillo, we learn that their ‘‘idols were of clay’ with 
‘¢diabolical countenances and that they had figures 
of serpents and of idols painted on the walls.” Now, 
would these be the terms employed by the most ordi- 
nary writer to discribe such works of vastness, finish 
and splendot as come to us in these illustrated vol- 


Poinsett fora very liberal collection of such grim 
idols of clay, with diabolical countenances, as were 
produced by the ait of the Mexican inhabitants. To 
show as Mr. Stephens does, from various Spanish au- 
thorities, that the natives had numerous temples, with 
long flights of steps, and that they were expert in 
plastering and whitewashing—that they had courts 
and towers and piazzas—could paint and were other- 
wise advanced in a certain degree of civilization, fails 
to sustain the view which he takes of this subject. 
While we very well know that the Mexicans were 
not a savage people; that they had attained a high de- 
gree of social improvement, in comparison with the 
contiguous nations, there is yet nothing to induce the 
conviction that these trophies of art were within the 
powers of their national Genius. No such style of 
building, so far as we are advised, prevailed in Mex- 
ico, Cholula, or any of the great cities of that time. 
Nay, isit not very certain, that these places occupied 
by the ruins of Copan, Palenque, &c., were not then 
known as places, or places of any importance. 
The records of the Spaniards were usually equally 
copious and minute. They sent to Spain numerous 
specimens ofall the wonders and curiosities which 


| writings of fierce and ignorant soldiers, to assert this- 
| more than doubtful claim. Is it to be supposed, also, 
| that these wonderful cities, once discovered, would 
| ever have been allowed to sleep again. Nay, is it not 
sufficiently obvious, that these buried cities were 
buried long before the time of Cortez, and that they 
never would have been suffered to remain buried, had 
not the nations been subverted and utterly gone by 
whom they had been raised. Is it likely that Spain, 
once in possession, and the country resigned to her 
sway, would have left these chosen spots to become 
swallowed up in the accumulating dust of centuries— 
covered with mountains of earth, and clothed with the 
forest growth of ages, if they had ever been known to 
any of the conquerers, would she have willingly per. 
mitted to perish, the proofs of a genius in art, so very 
superior to her own? Itis not a reasonable supposi- 
tion. Several things must be established before it can 
be shown that the temple builders of Copan and Pal- 
enque, and the people of Mexico, at the period of the 
Spanish Conquest, were the same. 

It must be shown that the style of their buildings, 
public buildings being understood, was the same. It 
must be shown that their characters, hieroglyphies and 
pictures were the same—the costume and weapons 
the same; andit must be shown that the Mexican had 
in possession the very remarkable abilities for sculp- 
ture which these remains denote. But if it be shown 
as we apprehend, can easily be done, that the temples 
of Mexico, Cholula, Tlascala, etc. were of very diffe- 
rent character; that their statuary consisted of rude im- 
ages formed of potters’ clay, grotesque & foul; that they 
wore a quite different costume; that they had not the 
same style of face with the specimens given in these 
volumes of Mr. Stephens, and that they themselves 
knew nothing of these buried cities, or if they did, 
that they occupied them simply as the inheritors ofa 
race whom their ancestors had expelled—then the 
question must be set at rest forever. Other questions 
of comparison occurs, but we need not offer them here, 
We regret that Mr. Stephens inquiries were not press- 
eda little more scientiffically and a little more search- 
ingly. We have no idea of the sort of stone in which 
these.chiselings aremade. We have no idea—which 
might have been obtained—of the probable age ot the 
trees by which the ruins are overgrown; and from the 
depth and appearance of much of the sculpture a notion 
we think, might have been formed as to the shape and 
character of the instruments employed. A littie more 
keenness of inquiry might have saved much doubting 
and guessing. But for what we have we are grateful. 

The work of Mr. S. is a very pleasing and interesting 
one and a second perusal may provoke a renewal of our 
inquiries, when a more patient examination, with 4 
closer eye to authorities, may lead us a step farther 1n- 
to this wild, vague land ot doubt, mystery and conjec- 
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NOTE 1. 
Bijarni seeks out Greenland.—A. D. 986. 

Herjulf was the son of Bard Herjulfson ; he was kins- 
man to the colonist Ingolf. To Herjulf gave Ingolf land 
between Vog and Reykjaness. Herjuif lived first at 
Drepstock; Thorgerd hight his wife, and Bjarni was their 
son, a very hopeful man. He conceived, when yet young 
a desire to travel abroad, and soon earned for himself 
both riches and respect, and he was every second win- 
ter abroad, every other at home with his father. Soon 
ssessed Bjarni his own ship, and the last winter he was 

in Norway, Herjulf prepared for a voyage to Greenland 
with Erik. Inthe ship with Herjulf was a Christian 
from the Hebrides, who made a hymn respecting the 

whirlpool, in which was the following verse :— 
O thou who triest holy men! 
Now guide me on my way, 
Lord of the earth’s wide vault, extend 
Thy gracious hand to me! 

Herjulf lived at Herjulfsness ; he was a very respectable 
man. Erik the Red lived at Brattahlid ; he was the most 
looked up to, and every one regulated themselves by him. 
These were Erik’s children: Leif, Thorvald and Thor- 
stein, but Freydis hight his danghter; she was married 
toa man who Thorvard hight ; they lived in Garde,where 
is now the Bishop’s seat; she was very haughty, but 
Thorvard was narrow-minded ; she was married to him 
chiefly on account of his money. Heathen were the peo- 
le in Greenland at this time. Bjarni came to Eyrar with 
kis ship the summer of the same year in which his fath- 
er had sailed away in spring. ‘These tidings appeared 
serious to Bjarni, and he was unwilling to unload his 
ship. Then his seamen asked him what he would do; 
he answered that he intended to continue his custom,and 
pass the winter with his father: “and I will,” said he, 
“bear for Greenland if ye will give me your company.” 
All said that they would follow his council. Then said 
Bjarni: “Imprudent will appear our voyage since none 
of us has been in the Greenland ocean * However, they 
put to sea so soon as they were ready, and sailed for three 
days, until the land was out of sight wnder the water ; 
but then the fair wind fell, and there arose north winds 
and fogs, and they knew not where they were, and thus 
it continued for many days. After that saw they the sun 
again, and could discover the sky; they now made sail, 
and sailed for that day, before they saw land, and coun- 
celled with each other about what land that could be, and 
sing said that he thought it could not be Greenland. 
ey asked whether he wished to sail to this land or not. 
“My advice is,” said he, “to sail close to the land ;” and 
so they did, and soon saw that the land was without 
mountains, and covered with wood, and had small 
heights. Then left they the land on the larboard side, 
and let the stern turn from the land. Afterwards they 
sailed two days before they saw another land. They ask- 
ed if Bjarni thought this was Greenland, but he said that 
he as little believed this to be Greenland as the other: 
“because in Greenland are said to be very high ice hills.” 
hey soon approached the land, and saw that it wasa 
flat land covered with wood. Then the fair wind fell, 
and the sailors said that it seemed to them most advisable 
to land there; but Bjarni was unwilling todo so. They 
pretended that they were in want of both wood and water. 
“Ye have no want of either of the two,” said Bjarm; for 
this, however, he met with some reproaches from the 
sailors. He bade them make sail, and so was done ; they 
turned the prow from the land, and, sailing out into the 
open sea for three days, with a south-west wind, saw 
then the third land; and this land was high, and cover- 
ed with mountains and ice-hills. Then asked they wheth- 
er Bjarni would land there, but he said that he would not: 
“for to me this land appears little inviting.” Therefore 
did they not lower the sails, but held on along this land, 
and saw that it was an island; again turned they the 
stern from the land, and sailed out into the sea with the 
same fair wind; but the breeze freshened, and Bjarni 
then told them to shorten sail,and not sail faster than 
their ship and ship’s gear could hold out. They sailed 
now four days, when they saw the fourth land. Then 


asked they Bjarni whether he thought that this was | 
Greenland or not. Biarni answered: “This is the most | 


like Greenland, according to what! have been told about 
61 





it, and here will we steer for land.” Sodid they, and 
landed in the evening under a ness; and thete was a boat 
by the ness, and just here lived Bjarni’s father, and from 
him has the ness taken its name, and is since called Her- 
julfsness. Bjarni now repaired to his father’s, and gave 
wp seafaring, and was with his father so long as Herjulf 
lived, and afterwards he dwelt there after his father. 

Such is the simple detail of the first voyage of the 
Northmen to the western hemisphere, and professor Rafn 
shews that there are sufficient data in the ancient Icelan- 
dic geographical works, to determine the position of the 
various coasts and headlands thus discovered by Bjarni 
Herjulfson. A day’s sail was estimated by the Northmen 
at from twenty-seven to thirty geographical miles, and the 
knowledge of this fact, together with that of the direet- 
ion of the wind, the course steared, the appearance of the 
shores, and other details contained in the narrative itself, 
together with the more minute description of the same 
lands given by succeeding voyagers,—leave no doubt 
that the countries thus discovered by Bjarni Herjulfson, 
were Connecticut, Lone Istanp, Ruope Istanp, MAss- 
Acnusetts, Nova Scotra and NEwrounDLAND, and the 
date of the expedition is determined by the passage in 
the preliminary narrative which fixes the period of Her- 
julf*s settlement at Herjulfsness in Iceland. 





NOTE 2. 
Voyage of Leif Erikson, and first settlement in Massa- 
chusetts.— A. D. 994, 
Here beginneth the Narrative of the Greenlanders. 

The next thing now to be related is, that Bjarni Her- 
julfson went out from Greenland, and visited Erik Jarl, 
and the Jarl received him well. Bjarni told about his 
voyages, that he had seen unknown lands, and people 
thought that he had shown no curiosity; when he had 
nothing to relate about these countries, and this became 
somewhat a matter of reproach to him. Bjarni became 
one of the Jarl’s courtiers, and came back to Greenland 
the summer after. There was now much talk about 
voyages of discovery. Leif, the son of Erik the Red, of 
Brattahlid, went to Bjarni Herjulfson, and bought the 
ship of him, and engaged men for it, so that there were 
thirty-five men in all. Leif asked his father Erik to be 
the leader on the voyage, but Erik excused himself, say- 
ing that he was now pretty well stricken in years, and 
could not now, as formerly, hold out all the noedghige 
of the sea. Leif said that still he was the one of the 
family whom good fortune would soonest attend; and 
Erik gave in to Leif’s request, and rode home so 
soon as they were ready; and it was but a short way to 
the ship. The horse stumbled that Erik rode, and he 
fell off, and bruised his foot. Then said Erik, “It is not 
ordained that I should discover more countries than that 
which we now inhabit, and we should make no further 
attempt in company.” Erik went home to Brattahlid, 
but Leif repaired to the ship, and his comrades with 
him, thirty-five men. There was a southern on the 
voyage, who Tyrker hight. Now prepared they their 
ship, and sailed out into the sea when they were ready 
and then found that land first which Bjarni had found 
last. ‘There sailed they to the land, and cast anchor, 
and put off boats, and went ashore, and saw there no 
grass. Great icebergs were over all up the om? 
but like a plain of flat stones was all from the sea to the 
mountains, and it appeared to them that this land had 
no good qualities. ‘Then said Leif, “We have not done 
like Bjarni about this land, that we have not been upon 
it: now will I give the land a name, and call it HeLiy- 
Lan.’ (Newfoundland.) Then went they on board, 
and after that sailed out to sea, and found another land 5 
they sailed again to the land, and cast anchor, then put 
off boats and went onshore. This land was flat, and 
covered with wood, and white sands were far around 
where they went. and the shore was low. Then said 
Leif, “This land shall be named after its qualities, 
and called MARKLAND, (woodland.)” They t en im- 
mediately feturned to the ship. Now sailed they 





thence into the open sea, with a north-east wind, and 
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were two days at sea before they saw land, and they || of the men shall remain at home at the house, while the 
sailed thither and came to an island which lay to the | other half explore the land; but however, not go fur- 
eastward of the land, and went up there, and looked || ther than that they can come home in the evening, and 
round them in good weather, and observed that there || they should not separate.” Now they did so fora time, 
was dew upon the grass; and it so happened that they || and Lief changed about, so that the one day he went 
touched the dew with their hands,and raised the fingers ] with them, and the other remained at home in the house, 
to the mouth, and they thought that they had never be- | Leif was a great and strong man, grave and well favour- 
fore tasted any thing so sweet. ed, therewith sensible and moderate in all things, 


This island appears to have been Nantucket, where Leif the lucky found Folk upon a rock in the sea. 
honey dew is known to abound, and Helluland and It happened oae evening that a man of the party 
Markland are clearly shewn by Professor Rafn, on the || was missing, and this io Tyrker the German. This 
authority of modern voyagers and hydrograplers, the took Leif much to heart, for J Se had been Jong witli 


. ; his father and him, and loved Leif much in his child. 
chief of whom are quoted in the preceding notes—to be || j.ood, Leif now took his people severely to task, and 


NewrounpD.Anp and Nova Scotia. The narrative con- repared to seek for Tyrker, and took twelve men witli 
tinues :— a4 But when they had gotten a short way from the 
. “lad } house, then came Tyrker towards them, and was joyful- 

After that they went to the ship, and sailed into a on : : ? joytu 
sound, which ob ental the island and a ness (prom- ly received. Leif Terk med his carafe ie was not in 
ontory,;) which ran out to the eastward of the land; his right senses. $Tyrker had a high forehead, and un- 
and then steered westwards past the ness. It was very || Steady eyes, was freckled 1n the face, small and mean in 
shallow at ebb tide, and tis ship stood up, so that it || Stature, but excellent in all kinds of artifice. Then said 
was fan iain f cw es alias endl tenton ’ Leif to him: “Why wert thou so late my fosterer, and 
=r P : “eg separated from the party??? He now spoke first, for 
The statement of shoal water in this sound ccrres- long time, in German, and rolled his eyes about to dif- 
ponds exactly with the description of the passage be- || ferent sides, and twisted his mouth, but they did not un- 

tween Nantucket and Cape Cod, or the peninsula of 


derstand what he said. Afteratime he spoke Norsk. 
Barnstable, as given in the Columbian Navigator. 


“| have not been much farther off, but still have I some- 
thing new to tell of ; [found vines and grapes.” But 

But so much did they desire to land, that they did not 
give themselves time to wait until the water again rose 


is that true, my fosterer?” quoth Leif. Surely is it 
under their ship, but ran at once on shore, at a place there is no want of either vines or grapes” They slept 

















‘| true,’ replied he, “for I was bred upina land where 
where a river flows out of a lake: but so soon as the || now for the night, but in the morning, Leif said to his 
waters rose up under the ship, then took they boats, || sailors: “We will now set about two things, in that the 
and rowed to the ship, and floated it up to the river, and || one day we gather grapes, and the other day cut vines 
thence into the lake, and there cast anchor, and brought || and fell trees, so from thence will be a loading for my 
up from the ship their skin cots, and made their booths. || ship,” and that was the counsel taken, and it is said 


. i <2 , . : their long boat was filled with grapes. Now was a car- 
I rom these details, it is evident that Leif and his com- 20 cut down for the ship, and when the spring came, 
panions shaped their course through Nantucket Bay, || they got ready, and sailed away, and Leif gave the land 


' *,? . 
beyond the south-western extremity of the peninsula of || a name after its qualities, and called it VinLanD. 
Care Cop; thence across the mouth of Buzzarp’s Bay It appears by a communication from Dr. Webb, Secre- 


to SEAconneT PAssaGe, and thas up the Pocasset Riv- || tary to the Rhode Island Historical Society, which is 
ER, to Mount Hore Bay, which they seem to have ta- || given in that part of Professor Rafn’s work, entitled 
ken for a lake. Monumentum vetustum in Massachusetts, that wild 

After this took they counsel, and formed the resoln- || g'@pe vines of several varieties, as well as maize or In- 
tion of erage eedcy for the winter, and built there || dian corn, and other esculents, were found growing in 


large houses. ere was no want of salmon either in || that district, in gteat profusion, when it was first visited 
the river or in the lake, and larger salmon than they had 


before seen. The nature of the country was, as they by Europeans. Hence the name of Vinland (Vineland), 
thought, so good, that cattle would not require, honse || $!ven to the country by Lief, a name mentioned by Adam 
feeding in winter, for there came no frost in winter, and || of Bremen, Torfeus and Wormius, as well as by Pink- 


little did the grass wither there. Day and night were || erton and Malte Brun, as designating a country frequent- 
more equal than in Greenland or Iceland, for on the 


shortest day, was the sun above the horizon from half- ly visited by ne Northmen. _Hence also the modern 
past seven in the forenoon till half-past four in the af- || name of Matha’s Vineyard given to the neighbouring 
ternoon. island; and in the adjoining province of Connecticut, 
This would give very nearly the latitude of Mount || Warden states that “Lavigne sauvage grimpe de tous 
Hore Bay, which locality 1s previously pointed out by || cotes sur les arbres.’ The narrative continues :— 


the details relating to the soil and climate, and fully cor- They sailed now into the open sea, and had a fair wind 
responds with the descriptions of modern travellers: || until they saw Greenland, and the mountains below the 
“Les paturages,” says Warden, “sont beaux en gene- joklers. Then a man put in his word and said to Leif ; 

1 1 ey r . “Why do you steer so close tothe wind ??? Leif answer- 
ral, et plus particulierement au pays de Narraganset. : 


. ed: “[ attend to my steering, and something more, and 
Le pays de South-Kingston, pres de la cote de la mer et || can ye not see any thing??? They answered that they 


de la baie de Narraganset, est tres fertile, et d’un bon || could not see any thing extraordinary. ‘I know not,” 
vapport. Ce sol est forme d’un terreau profond et d’une said Leif, “whether I see a shipora rock.” Now — 

: . ot they, and said it was a rock. But he saw so much 
petite partie de sable et de gravier ; et la temperature est “ 


, ' sharper than they, that he perceived there were men 
si douce que la vegetation souffre rarement du froid ou de || upon the rock. Now let us,” said Lief, “hold our 


la secheresse.” Of Rhode Island he says:—On Vap- || wind, so that we come up to them, ore — 
; F i istance; and the necessity demands that 
pelle le paradis del? Amerique parce qu’elle emporte sur || W2', O8T Asis . : ‘nd- 
les autres lieux par sa situation son sol et son climat.”” Nap execpt or them 5 and if ennenenrs ae _—_ P 
The German historian Ebeling offer equally f, bl howe cited thes tendon tho tele, ond maa | 
re > ually favourable 


Now sailed they under the rock, and lowered their sails, 
testimony, and Hitchcock’s scientific Report of the State and cast anchor, and = out another little boat, which 
of Massachusetts fully accords with these, 


they had with them. Then asked Tyrker who their lead- 
, er was? He called himself Thorer, and said he was 2 

But when they had done with the house building, 
Leif said to his comrades :—“Now will | divide our men 


| Northman; “but what is thy name?” said he. Leif told 
into two parts, and have the land explored, and the half || }id 7? qnoth he. Leif answered that soit was. “Now 


























‘| his name. ‘Art thou a son of Erik the Red, of Brattah- 
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will I,” said Leaf, “take ye all on board my ship, andas | 
much of the goods as the ship can hold.” They accept- | 
ed this offer, and sailed thereupon to Eriksfjord with the | 
cargo, and thence to Brattahlid, where they unloaded the 
ship. After that,Leif invited Thorer and his wife Gudrid, | 
and three other men to stop with him, and got berths for | 
the other seamen, as well Thorer’s as his own, else- | 
where. Leif took fifteen men fromthe rock: he was, 
after that, called Leif the Lucky. Leif had now earned | 
both riches and respect. The same winter came a | 
heavy sickness among Thorer’s people, and carried off 


| 
| 


as well Thorer himself as many of his men. This win- || 


ter died also Erik the Red. Now was their much talk 
about Leif ’s voyage to Vinland, and Thorvald, his broth- | 
er, thought that the land had been much too little ex- 
plored. Then said Leif to Thorvald: “Thou can’st go 
with my ship, brother! if thou wilt, to Vinland, but I | 
wish first that the ship should go and fetch the timber, | 
which Thorer had upon the rock;” and so was done. | 


—— | 


NOTE 3. 


Expedition to and settlement in Vinland, by Thorfinn | 
Karlsefne.—A. D. 1007. 
Beginning of the Vinland voyage. 
In Brattahlid began people to talk much about, that | 
Vinland the Good should be explored, and it was said | 
that a voyage thither would be particularly profitable by | 
reason of the fertility of the land; and it went so far that | 
Karlsefne and Snorri made ready their ship to explore | 
the land in the spring. With them went alsw the before- 
named men hight Bjarni and Thorhall, with their ship. | 
There was a man hight Thorvard; he married Freydis, | 
a natural daughter of Erik the Red; he went also with | 
them, and Thorvald the son of Erik, and Thorhall who | 
was called the hunter ; he had long been with Erik, and | 
served him as huntsman in summer, and steward in win- | 
ter; he was a large man, and strong, black and like a m- | 
ant, silent and foul-mouthed in his speech, and always eg- | 
ged on Erik to the worst ; he was a bad Christian ; he was 
well acquainted with uninhabited parts, he was in the shi» | 
with Thorvard and Thorvald. They had the ship which 
Thorbjorn had brought out [from Iceland.] They had 
in all 160 men, they sailed to the western settlement, and | 
from thence to Bjanney. Then sailed they two days to 
the South ; then saw they land, and put off boats, and | 
explored the land, and found there great flat stones, ma- | 
ny of which were 12 ells broad: foxes were there. They | 
gave the land a name, and called it Hetrutann. Then 
sailed they two days, and turned from the south to the 
south-east, and found a land covered with wood, and 
many wild beasts upon it; an island lay there out from | 
the land to the south-east; there killed they a bear, and 
called the place afterwards Bear island, but the land | 
MARKLAND. Then sailed they far to the southward along 
the land, and came toa ness; the land lay upon the right; 
there were long and sandy strands. They rowed to land, 


and found there upon the ness, the keel of a ship, and || 


called the place Kjalarness, and the Strands they | 
ealled Furdustrands, for it was long to sail by them. | 
Then became the land indented with coves; they | 
run the ship intoa cove. King Olaf Tryggvason had 
given Leif two Scotch people, a man hight Haki, and a | 
‘woman hight Hekja; they were swifter than beasts. | 
These people were in the ship with Karlsefne; but when 
they had sailed past Furdustrands, then set they the 
Scots on shore, and bade them run to the southward of 
the land, and explore its qualities, and come back again 
within three days. They had a sort of clothing which 
they called kjafal, which was so made that a hat was on 
the top, and it was open at the sides, and no arms to it; 
fastened together between the legs, with buttons and 
clasps, but in other places it was open. They staid away 
the appointed time, but when they came back, the ene 
had in the hand a bunch of grapes, and the other, a new | 
sowen ear of wheat: these went on board the ship, and | 
after that sailed they farther. Thev sailed into a frith; 
there lay an island before it, round which there were 
strong currents, therefore called they it Stream island. 
There were so many eider ducks on the island, that one | 
could scarcely walk in consequence of the eggs. They 
called the place Stream-frith. They took their cargo 
from the ship, and prepared to remain there. They had 





with them all sorts of cattle. The country there was || 





| very beautiful. They undertook nothing but to explore 
| the land. They were there for the winter without hav- 
| ing provided food beforehand. In the summer the fish- 
ing declined, and they were badly off for provisions ; 
| then disappeared Thorhall the huntsman. They had 


| previously made prayers to God for food, but it did not 


||}come so quick as they thought their necessaties re- 


quired. They searched after Thorhall for three days, 
and found him on the top of a rock; there he lay, and 
looked up in the sky, and gaped both with nose and 
mouth, and murmured something ; they asked him why 
he had gone there; he said it was no business of theirs; 


|| they bade him come home with them, and he did so, 


| Soon after, came there a whale, and they went thither, 
and cut it up, and no one knew what sort of a whale it 
/was; and when the cook dressed it, then ate they, and 
| all became ill in consequence. 


NOTE 4. 


Of Karlsefne and Thorhall. 


So. is said, that Thorhall would go to the 
northward along Furdustrands, to explore Vin- 
land, but Karlsefne would go southwards along 
‘the coast. Thorhall got ready, out under the isl- 
|and, and there were no more together than nine 
‘men; but all the others went with Karlsefne, 
| Now when Thorhall bore water to his ship, and 
' drank, then sung he this song :— 

People told me when I came 
Hither, all would be so fine ; 

The good Vinland, known to fame, 
Rich in fruits, and choicest wine ; 
Now the water pail they send ; 

To the fountain I must bend, 

Nor from out this land divine 
Have I quaffed one drop of wine. 

And when they were ready, and hoisted sail, 
then chaunted Thorhall :— 

Let our trusty band 

Haste to Fatherland ; 

Let our vessel brave, 
Plough the angry wave, 
While those few who love 
Vinland, here may rove, 
Or, with idle toil, 

Fetid whales may boil, 
Here on Furdustrand 

Far from Fatherland. 


After that, sailed they northwards past Furdu- 








| strands, and Kjalarness, and would cruize to the 


westward; then came against them a strong west 
wind, and they were driven away to Ireland, and 
| were there beaten, and made slaves, according to 
what the merchants have said. 

Now is it to be told about Karlsefne, that he 
went to the southward along the coast, and Snorri 
and Bjarni, with their people. They sailed a long 
time, and until they came to ariver, which ran 
out from the land, and through a lake, out into 
the sea. It was very shallow, and one could not 
enter the river without high water. Karlsefne 
sailed, with his people, into the mouth, and they 
called the place Hop. They found there upon the 
land, self-sown fields of wheat, there where the 
ground was lew, but vines there where it rose 
somewhat. Every stream there was fall of fish. 
They made hcles there where the land com- 
menced, and the waters rose highest; and when 
the tide fell, there were sacred fish in the holes. 
There were a great number of all kinds of wild 
beasts in the woods. They remained there a half 
month,and amused themselves and did not perceiye 

any thing [new :] they had their cattle with them. 
| And one morning early, when they looked round, 
_ saw they a great many canoes ang poles were swung 
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upor them, and it sounded like the wind in a straw- 
stack, and the swinging was with the sun. Then 
said Karlsefne : ‘‘What may this denote ?’’ Snorri 
Thorbrandson answered him: ‘It may be that this 
is a sign of peace, so let us take a white shield, 
and hold it towards them ;”’ and so didthey. Up- 
on this the others rowed towards them, and louked 
with wonder upon those that they met, and went 
up upon the land. These people were black, and 
i favoured, and had coarse hair on the head ; 
they had Jarge eyes and broad cheeks. They re- 
mained there for a time, and gazed upon those 
that they met, and rowed, afterwards, away to the 
southward, round the ness. 


Karlsefne and his people had made their dwel- || 


lings avove the lake, and some of txe houses were 


near the water, others more distant. Now were 


they there for the winter; there came no snow, 
and all their cattle fed themselves on the grass. 
But when spring approached, saw they one morn- 
ing early, that a number of canves rowed from the 
south round the ness; so many, as if the sea was 
sowen with coal: poles were also swung on each 
boat. Karlsefne and his people then raised up the 
shield, and when they came together, they began 
to barter; and these people would rather have red 
cloth [than any thing else]; for this they had to 
offer skins and real iurs ‘They would, also, pur- 
ehase swords and spears, but this Karlsefne and 
Snorri forbade. For an entire fur skin the Skre- 
lings took a piece of red cloth, a span long, and 
bound it round their heads. Thus went on their 
traffic for a time; then the cloth began to fall 
short among Karlsefne and his people, and they 
cut it asunder into small pieces, which were not 
wider than the breadth of a finger, and stil] the 
Skrelings gave just as much for that as before, 
and more. 


The Saga of Erik the Red, in giving an account 
of this transaction, adds that Karlsefne, on the 
cloth being expended, hit upon the expediency of 
making the women take out milk porridge to the 
Skrelings, who, as soon as they saw this new ar- 
ticle of commerce, would buy the porridge and 
nothing else. ‘Thus,’ says the Saga, ‘‘the trattic 
of the Skrelings was wound up by their bearing 
away their purchases in their stomachs, but Karl- 
sefne and his companions retained their goods and 
skins.”’ 


It happened that a bull, which Karlsefne had, 
ran out from the wood and roared aloud; this 
frightened the Skrelings, and they rushed to their 
canoes, and rowed away to the southward, round 
the coast: after that they were not seen for three 
entire weeks. But atthe end of that time, a great 
number of Skrelivgs’ ships were seen coming 
from the south like a rushing torrent; all the poles 
were turned from the sun, and they all howled 
very loud. Then took Karlsefne’s people a red 
shield, and held it towards them. The Skrelings 
jumped out of their ships, and after this, went 
they against each other, and fought. There was 
a sharp shower of weapons, for the Skrelings had 
slings. Karlsefne’s people saw that they raised 
up ona pole, an enormous large ball, something 
like a sheep's paunch, and of a blue colour; this 
swung they from the pole over Karlsefne’s men, 
upon the ground, and it made a frightful crash as 
it fell down. This caused great alarm to Karlsef- 
ne and all his people, so that they thought of no- 
thing but running away, and they fell back along 
the river, for it appeared to them that the Skra. 








— 


| did not stop until they came to some rocks, where 
they made a stout resistance. Freydis came out 
| and saw that Karlsefne’s people fell back, and she 
cried out: “‘Why do ye run, stout men as ye are, 
before these miserable wretches, whom I thought 
ye would knock down like cattle? and if I had 
weapons, methinks I could fight better than any 
of ye.’ They gave no heed to her words. Frey- 
dis would go with them, but she was slower, be- 
cause she was pregnant; however she followed 
after them into the wood. The Skrelings pursued 
her; she found a dead man before her; it was 
Thorbrand Snorrason, and there stood a flat stone 
|stuck in his head; the sword lay naked by his 
side ; this took she up, and prepared to defend her- 
self. Then came the Skrelings towards her ; she 
drew out her breasts from under her clothes, and 
dashed thom against the naked sword; by this 
the Skrelings became frightened, and ran off to 
their ships, andwowed away. Karlsefne and his 
people then came up, and praised her courage. 
Two men fell on Karlsefne’s side, but a number 
of the Skrelings. Karlsefne’s band was over- 
matched, and they now drew home to their dwel- 
lings, and bound their wounds; and they thought 
over what crowd that could have been, which had 
pressed upon them from the land side, and it now 
| appeard to then that it could scarcely have been 
real people from the ships, but that these must 
have been optical illusions. The Skrelings found 
also a dead man, and an axe lay by him; one of 
them took up the axe, and cut wood with it, and 
now one after another did the same, and thought 
it was an excellent thing, and bit well; after that 
one took it, and cut at a stone, so that the axe 
broke, and then thought they it was of no use, be- 
cause it would not cut stone, and they threw it 
away. 

Karlsefne and his people now thought they saw, 
that although the land had many good qualities, 
still would they be always exposed there to the 
fear of hostilities from the earlier inhabitants. 
They proposed, therefore, to depart, and return to 
their own country. They sailed northwards along 
the coast, and found five Skrelings clothed in 
skins, sleeping near the sea. They had with them 
vessels containing animal marrow mixed with 
blood. Karlsefne’s people thought they under- 
stood that these men had been banished from the 
land: they killed them. After that came they to 
a ness, and many wild beasts were there, and the 
ness was covered a}l over with dung, from the 
beasts which had lain there during the night. 
Now came they back to Stramjord, and there was 
abundance of every thing that they wanted to 
have. It is some men’s say, that Bjarni and Gud- 
rid remained behind, and 100 men with them, and 
did not go further ; but that Karlsefne and Snorri 
went southwards, and 40 men with them, and were 
not longer in Hope than barely two months, and, the 
same summer, came back. Karlsefne went then 
with one ship to seek after Thorhall the hunter, 
but the rest remained behind, and they sailed 
northwards past Kjalarness, asd thence west- 
wards, and the land was upon their larboard hand; 
there were wild woods over all, as far as they could 
/see, and scarcely any open places. And when 





|, they had long sailed, a river fell out of the land 


from east to west; they putin to the mouth of the 
river, and lay by its southern’ bank. 





| 
} 
} 
| 


lings pressed upon theim from all sides; and they | 
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NOTE 5. 
Death of Thorvald Erikson. 


thereupon hurried down to the bank of the river, 
where they lay. Thorvald Erikson stood at the 


helm, and the uniped shot an arrow into his bow- | the earliest times, that it is never mentioned by 


els. Thorvald drew out the arrow, and said: ‘It 
has killed me !—to a fruitful land have we come, 
but hardly shall we enjoy any benefit from it.”’ 
Thorvald soon after died of this wound. Upon 
this the uniped ran away to the northward; Karl- 
sefne and his people went after him, and saw him 
now and then, and the last time they saw him, he 
ran out into a bay Then turned they back, and 
a man chiaunted these verses :— 

The people chased 

A Uniped 

Down to the beach, 

But lo! he ran 

Straight o’er the sea — 

Hear thou, Thorfinn! 

They drew off then, and to the northward, and 











|| 178. Moore, however, gives Sitric the credit of 
|| founding Waterford, [II. p. 37,] although its origi- 
It happened one morning that Karlsefne and his || nal Irish name of Port Lairge, would seem to im- 
people saw, opposite an open place in the wood, a || ply a place of some commercial importance before 
speck which glistened in their sight, and they || the adoption of its northern title, from which the 
shouted out towards it, and it was a uniped, which || name of Waterford is evidently derived. [Ve- 





thought they saw the country of the Unipeds; 


| drafjord, the fordable frith.], Limerick, O’Hallo- 
ran tells us, was so noted for its commerce from 


ancient Irish writers without the epithet Long, a 
ship, and we find Ceallachan Caisil, King of Man- 
ster, calling it Luimneach na Luingas, or Lime- 
rick of the ships. (Hist. Ir. I. p. 159, and ILL. p. 

173.) According to Archbishop Usher, the first 

invasion of the Danes or Northmen, took place 

about the year 797, when the Annals of Ulster no- 
tice a descent on the isle of Rechrin or Raghlin, 
north of the county Antrim, and their incursions 
continued, with little intermission, until their final 
| defeat by Brien Boirumhe or Boru, in the celebra- 
| ted battle of Clontarff, April 23,1014. The inter- 
vals of peace were naturally applied to commer- 
cial intercourse between the two nations, and the 
| Northmen became established not only at the 
| principal sea-ports, but in the interior of the coun- 
try. Hence we find Irish names of persons in 


they would not then expose their people any lon- || Iceland, and names of places. formed of Northern 


ger. They looked upon the mountain range that 
was at Hope; and that which they now found, as 
all one, and it also appeared to be equal length from 
Straumfjord to both places. The third winter were 
they in Straumfjord. They now became much di- 
vided by party feeling, and the women were the 
cause of it, for those who were unmarried would 
injure those that were married, and hence arose 
great disturbance. There was born the first au- 
tumn, Snorri, Karlsefne’s son, and he was three 
years old when they went away. When they sail- 
ed from Vinland they had a south wind, and came 
then to Markland, and found there five Skrelings, 
and one was bearded ; two were females, and two 
boys; they took the boys, but the others escaped, 
and the Skrelings sunk down in the ground. 
These two boys took they with them; they taught | 
them the language,and they were baptized. They 





called their mother Vathelldi, and their father 
Uvege. They said that two kings ruled over the 
Skrelings, and that one of them was hight Avall- 
dania, but the other Valldidida. They said that 
no houses were there; people lay in caves or in | 
holes. They said there was a land on the other 
side, just opposite their country, where people lired 
who wore white clothes, and carried poles before 
them, and to these were fastened flags, and they 
shouted loud ; and people think that this was White- 
man’s-Land, or Great Ireland. 





NOTE 6. 

Dublin, Waterford, and Limerick are called in 
the Icelandic, or old northern tongue, Dyflin, Ve- 
drafjordr, and Hlimrek, which has probably led 
Cambrensis and others to attribute the foundation 





elements in Ireland ; the Icelandic Niel or Niall 
is evidently the Irish Neil; Kjallach, Ceallach ; 
| Kjaran, Kieran; Bjarni, Barny, &c. Names of 
| places are of a mixed origin: to the Irish Laighe- 
(an, Munhain, Ulladh, the Northmen added their 
stadr (place), which afterwards became ster, and 
| thus arose Leinster, Munster, Ulster, &c. See 
De Aldste, toge fra Norden til Ireland of N. M. 
Petersen, ap. Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 
1836, p. 2-3. The general name of Danes could 
hardly have arisen from the invaders being consid- 
ered Danish, as they were a mixed race of Danes, 
Norwegians, Swedes, Saxons, Frisians, and other 
| Gothic tribes from the Cambric peninsula and 
shores of the Baltic, and were distinguished by the 
| Irish according to the color of their hair or com- 
plexion, as Fionne Gail, the white strangers, and 
Dubh Gail, the black strangers (hence probably 
_Fingai and Donegal ;) the term Dane, which was 
sometimes applied, is, therefore, more likely to 
_have been expressive of the character than the 
country of the invadors, and to be derived from the 
| Irish words Dana, bold, impetuous, and Fear, man: 
| hence Dan-ou, the impetuous river, as the Danube 
| is ealled in ancient Celtic. See O'Halloran, V. III 
_p. 149, and O’Brien’s Irish Dict. in voce Dana. 








| NOTE 7. 

Voyage of Bjorn Asbrandson to the Western Hemisphere 
| and settlement in great Ireland. A. D. 999. 
| Bork the fat and Thordis Surs daughter had a 
_daugliter that Thurid hight, and she was married 
| to Thorbjorn the fat, who lived at Eroda; he was 
| son of Orm the lean, who had taken and cultivat- 
'ed the farm of Froda. Thurid daughter of Asbrand 


of these cities to the Northmen, Amelanus, Sitara- || of Kamb in Breidavik had he formerly married ; 
cus, an@ Ivarus, or Anlaf, Sitric, and Ivar, in the || she was sister to Bjorn Breidvikingahappa, who is 
year 864, when they made a hostile expedition to || hereafter mentioned in the Saga, and to + fee gia 
the country, and settled in these three towns re- || the strong : her sons by ae were Ketil the 
spectively ; but O'Halloran shews that Dublin, | Champion, Gunnlaug and Hallstein. 


Waterford, and Limerick were cities of note long | 


Now shall something be told about Snorri Godi, 


before that period, and that the trade of Dublin, in || that he took up the process about the murder of 


particular, was so great at the close of the 2nd | 


|| Thorbjorn his brother-in-law. He also took his 


century, that a bloody war broke out between the || sister home to Helgafell, beeause there was a report 


i} 


Monarch Con, and the King of Munster, to deter- |, that Bjorn, son of Asbrand from Kamb began to 


mine to whom the duties upon exports and im- |, 


come there to inveigle her. 


ports should belong. Hist Ireland, Vol. III. p. || Thorodd, hight a man from Medallfellstrand: an 
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honorable man ; he was a great merchant, and own- | 
edatrading ship Thorodd had made a trading | 
voyage westwards to Ireland, to Dublin. At that | 
time had Jarl Sigurd Lodversson of the Orkneys, | 
sway to the Hebrides, and all the way westward 

to Man; he imposed a tribute onthe inhabitants of 
Man, and when they had made peace, the Jarl left | 
men behind him to collect the tribute; it was | 
mostly paid in smelted silver ; but the Jar] sailed | 
away northwards to the Orkneys. But when’ 
they who had waited for the tribute, were ready 

for sailing, they put to sea with a south-west | 
wind; but when they had sailed for a time the | 
wind changed to the south-east, and there arose a | 
great storm, and drove them northwards under | 
freland, and the ship broke there asunder upon an | 
uninhabited island. And when they had gotten | 
there, came, by chance, the Icelander Thorodd, on | 
a voyage from Dublin. The Jarl’smen called out | 
to the merchantmen to help them. Thorodd put | 
out a boat, and went into it himself, and when it | 
came up, the Jarl’s men begged Thorodd to help | 
them, and offered him money to take them home | 
to Sigurd Jarl in the Orkneys; but Thorodd 

thought he could not do that, because he was) 
bound for Iceland; but they pressed him hard, | 
for they thought it concerned their goods and | 
freedom, that they should not be left in Ireland or | 
the Hebrides, where they before had waged war, | 
and it ended so that he sold them the ship’s boat, | 
and took therefore a great part of the tribute ; | 
they steered then with the boat to the Orkneys ; | 
but Thorodd sailed without the boat to Iceland, | 
and came to the south of the land; then steered 
he westwards, and sailed into Breidaf jord, and 
landed, with all on board, at Dogurdarness, and 
went in autum to winter with Snorri Godi at Hel- 
gafell ; he was since then called Thorodd the tri- 
bute-buyer. This happened a little after the mur- 
der of Thorbjorn the fat. The same winter wasat 
Helgafell Thurid the sister of Snorri Godi, whom 
Thorbjorn the fat had married. Thorodd asked 
Snorri Godi to give him Thurid his sister in mar- 
riage ; and because he was rich, and Snorri knew | 
him from a good side, and saw that she required | 
some one to manage her affairs,—with all this to- 
gether resolved Snorri Godi to give him the wo- | 
man, and their marrage was held there in the win- | 
ter at Helgafell. But in the following spring Thor- | 
odd betook himself to Froda, and became a good | 
and upright yeoman. But sosoon as Thuridcame | 
to Froda, began Bjorn Asbrandson to visit there, 
and there was spread a general report that he and 

Thurid had unlawful intercourse; then began. 
Thorodd to complain about his visits, but did not | 
object to them seriously. At that time dwelled | 
Thorer Vidlegg at Arnarhvol, and his sons Orn and | 
Val were grown up, and very promising men; they 
reproached Thorodd for submitting to such dis- 
grace as Bjorn put upon him, and offered Thorodd 
their assistance, if he would forbid the visits of 
Bjorn. It happened one time that Bjorn came to 
Froda, and he sat talking with Thurid. Thorodd 
used always to sit within when Bjorn was there, 
but now was he no where to be seen. Then said 
Thurid: ‘Take care of thy walks, Bjorn, for I sus- 
pect that Thorodd thinks to put an end to thy visits 





not be met by equal force.” “That can well be,” 
said Bjorn, and chaunted this stave :— 
O ! Goddess of the arm-ring gold 
Let this bright day the longest hold 
On earth, for now I linger here 


| 
| 


| 


| 
} 


In my love’s arms, but soon must fear 
These joys will vanish, and her breath 
Be raised to mourn my early death. 
Thereafter took Bjorn his arms, and went away, 
intending to go home; but when he had gotten up 
the Digramula, sprang five men upon him; this 
was Thorodd and two of his servants, and the sons 
of Thorer Vidlegg. They seized Bjorn, bnt he de- 
fended himself well and manfully; Thorer’s sons 
pressed in hardest upon him, aud wounded him, 
but he was the death of both of them. After that 
Thoradd went away witb his men, and was a lit- 
tle wounded, but they not. Bjorn went his way 
until he came home, and went into the room; the 
woman of the house told a maid servant to attend 
him; and when she came into the room with a 
light, then saw she that Bjorn was very bloody ; 
she went then in, and told his father Asbrand that 
Bjorn was come home bloody ; Asbrand went into 
the room, and asked why Bjorn was bloody; ‘‘or 
have you, perhaps, fallen in with Thorodd?”’ 
Bjorn answered that so it was. Asbrand then 
asked how the business had ended. Bjorn chaunt- 
ed :— 
Easier far it is to fondle, 
In the arms of female fair, 
(Vidlegg’s sons I both have slain) 
Than with valient men to wrestle, 
Or tamely purchased tribute bear. 
Then bound Asbrand his wounds, and he became 
quite restored. Thorodd begged Snorri Godi to 
manage the matter about Thorer’s sons’ murder, 
and Snorri had it brought before the court of 
Thorsness; but the sons of Thorlak of Eyra as- 
sisted Breidvikinga in this affair, and the upshot 
was, that Asbrand went security for his son Bjorn, 
and undertook to pay a fine for the murder. But 
Bjorn was banished for three years, and went 
away the same summer During the same sum- 
mer Thurid of Froda was delivered of a male child, 
which recoived the name of Kjartan; he grew up 
at Froda, and was soon large and promising. 

Now when Bjorn had crossed the sea [to Nor- 
way,] he bent his way southwards to Denmark, 
and therefrom south to Jomsborg. Then was Pal- 
natoki chief of the Jomsvikings. Bjorn joined 
their band, and was named Champion. He was 
in Jomsborg when Styrbjorn the strong took the 
castle. Bjorn was also with them in Sweden, 
when the Jomsvikings aided Styrbjorn; he was 
also in the battle of Fyrisvall, where Styrbjorn 
fell, and escaped in the wood with other Jomsvik- 
ings. And so long as Palnatoki lived, was Bjorn 
with him, and was looked upon as a distinguished 
man, and very brave in all times of trial. 

The same summer came the brothers Bjorn and 
Arnbjorn out to Iceland, to Raunhafnarsos. Bjorn 
was afterwards called the Champion of Breidavik. 
Arnbjorn had brought much money out with 
him, and immediately, the same summer that 
he came, bought land at Bakke in Raunhofn. 
Arnbjorn made no display, and spoke little on 
most occasions, but was, however, in all respects, 
avery able man. Bjorn, his brother, was, on the 





other hand, very pompous, when he came to the 
country,and lived in great style, for he had accus- 


: . | tomed himself to the court usages of foreign chiefs; 
here, and it looks to me as if they had gone out to || he was much handsomer than Arnbjorn, and in no 
fall upon thee bythe way, and he thinks they will | particular less able, but was much more skilful in 
| martial exercises, of which he had given proofs in 


foreign lands. In the summer, just after they had 


arrived, a great meeting of the people was heid 


‘| north of the heath, under Haugabret, near the 


| mouth of the Froda; and thither rode all the mer 
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chants, in coloured garments ; and when they had | 
come to the meeting, was there many people as- | 
sembled. There was Thurid, the lady of Froda, | 
and Bjorn went up, and spoke to her, and no one | 
objected to this, for it was thought likely that their | 
discourse would last long, since they, for such a} 
length of time, had not seen each other. There | 
arose that day a fight, and one of the men from the | 
northern mountains received a deadly wound, and | 
was carried down under a bush on the bank of the | 


river; much blood flowed from the wound, so that | 


there was a pool of blood in the bush. There was | 
the boy Kjartan, son of Thurid of Froda; he had | 


a small axe in his hand; he ran to the bush, and 
dipped the axe in the blood. When the men from 
the southern mountains rode southwards from the 
meeting, Thord Blig asked Bjorn how the dis- 
course had turned out betwixt him and Thorid of 
Froda. Bjorn said that he was well contented 
therewith. Then asked Thord, whether he had 
that day seen the lad Kjartan, her and Thorodd’s 
united son. ‘Him saw l1,”’ said Bjorn. ‘What 
do you think of him?’ qnoth Thord,again. Then 
chaunted Bjorn this stave : 

‘A stripling lo! 

With tearful eyes 

And woman’s image, © 

Downwards ran 

To the wolf's lair ;— 

The people say 

The youth knows not 

His Viking Father.”’ 


Thord said: ‘*What will Thorodd say when he 
hears of your boy’’’ Then sung Bjorn: 

“Then will the noble lady, 

When pressing to her breast 

The image of his father 

In her fair arms to rest, 

Admit Thorodd’s conjecture, 

For me she ever loved, 

And ever shall I bear her 

Affection deep and proved.” 


‘Thord said: “It will be better for ye, not to have 


much to do with each other, and that thou turn 
thy thoughts from Thurid.” ‘That is surely a 
good counsel,”’ replied Bjorn, “but far is that from 
= intention, although it makes some difference 
w 


en I have to do with such a man as Snorri her || 


brother.’ ‘Thou wilt be sorry for thy doings,”’ 
said Thorid, and therewith ended the talk between 
them. Bjorn went home now to Kamba, and took 
upon himself the management of the place, for his 
father was then dead. In the winter he began his 
trips over the heath, to visit Thurid; and although 
Thorodd did not like it, he yet saw that it was not 
easy to find a remedy, and he thought over with 


himself, how dearly it had cost him, when he | 


sought to stop their intercourse ; but he saw that 
Bjorn was now much stronger than before. Tho- 
rodd bribed, in the winter, Thorgrim Galdrakin 
to raise a tempest against Bjorn, when he was 
crossing the heath. Now it came to pass one day, 
that Bjorn came to Froda, and in the evening, 
when he was going home, was there thick weath- 
er, and some rain; and he set off very late ; but 


when he had gotten up on the heath, the weather | 


became cold, and it snowed; and so dark that he 
saw not the way before him. After that arose a 
drift of snow, with so much sleet, that he could 
scarcely keep his legs; his clothes were now fro- 
zen, for he was before wet through, and he strayed 
about, so that he knew not where to turn; hit, at 


night, upon the edge of a cave, went in, and was. 





| there for the night, and had a cold lodging ; then 
sung Bjorn :— 
‘Fair one! who dost bring 
Vestments to the weary, 
Little know’st thou where, 
| Hid in cavern dreary, 
I now shelter seek ; 
He that once on ocean 
Boldly steered a bark, 
Now lies without motion 
In a cavern dark.” 

And again he chaunted: 

‘The swan’s cold region I have crossed 
All eastwards with a goodly freight, 
For woman’s love, by tempest tost 
And seeking danger in the fight: 

But now no woman’s couch I tread, 

A rocky cavern is my bed.” 

Bjorn remained three davs in the cave, before 
the weather moderated; but on the fourth day 
came he home from the heath to Kamb. He was 
much exhausted. ‘Phe servants asked him where 
he had been during the tempest—Bijorn sang : 


‘‘Well my deeds are known 
Under Styrbjorn’s banner, 
Steel-clad Erik slew 
Gallant men in battle ; 
Now on mountain wild, 
Met by magic shower, 
Outlet could not find 

From the Witches power.”’ 


Bjorn was now at home for the winter. In 
spring his brother Arnbjorn fixed his residence at 
Bakka in Raunhofn, but Bjorn lived at Kamb, and 
kept a splendid house. 

The same summer bade Thorodd the tribute- 
buyer his brother-in-law Snorri Godi to a feast at 
home at Froda, and Snorri betook himself thither 
with twenty men. And while Snorri was at the 
feast, disclosed Thorodd to him, how he felt him- 
self both disgraced and injured by the visits which 
Bjorn Asbrandson made to Thurid his wife, but 
sister to Snorri Godi: Thorodd said that Snorri 
should remedy this bad business: Snorri was 
there a few days, and Thorodd gave him costly 
presents when he went away. Snorri Godi rode 
from thence over the heath, and gave out that he 
was going to the ship in the bay of Raunhafn. 
This was in summer, at the time of haymaking. 
But when they come south on Kamb’s heath, then 
said Snorri- ‘‘Now will we ride from the heath 
down to Kamb, and I will tell you,” said he, “that 
I will visit Bjorn, and take his life, if opportunity 
| offers, but not attack him in the house, for the 
| buildings are strong here, and Bjorn is strong and 
| hardy, and we have but little force ; and it is well 
| known, that men who have come, even so, with 
_ great force, have, with little success, attaked such 
| valient men, inside in the house, as was the case 
|with Geir Godi, and Gisser the white, when they 
attacked Gunnar of Lidarend, in his house with 
‘eighty men, but he was there alone, and never- 
theless were some wounded, and others killed ; 
and they had staid the attack, had not Geir Godi, 

with his heedfulness, observed that he was short 
‘of arms. But forasmuch as,’’ continued he, 























| “Bjorn is now opt, which may be expected, as it 
|\is good drying weather, so appoint I thee, my 
|| kinsman Mar, to fetch Bjorn the first wound; but 
‘| consider well, that he is no man to trifle with, and 
| that, wherever he is, you may expect a hard blow 
| from a savage wolf, if he, at the onset, receives 
not such a wound as will cause his death.” And 
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now when they rode down from the moor to the || 
farm, saw they that Bjorn was out in the home- 1 
stead, working at a sledge, and there was nobody || 
with him, and no weapons had he except a little || 
axe, and a large knife, of a span’s length from the 
haft, which he used for boring the holes in the 
sledge. Bjorn saw that Snorri God: with his fol- 
lowers rode down from the moor, into the field, 
and knew them immediately. Snorri Godi was in 
a blue cloak, and rode in front. Bjorn made an 
immediate resolve, and took the knife, and went 
straight towards them; then they came together, 
he seized with the one hand, the arm of Snorri’s 
cloak, and with the other, held he the knife in such 
a manner as was most easy for him to stab Snorri 
a the breast, if he should think fit to do so. 
jorn greeted them, as they met, and Snorri 
greeted him again; but Mar dropped his hands, 
for it struck him that Bjorn could soon hurt Snor- 
ri, if any injury was done to him. Upon this 
Bjorn went with them on their way, and asked 
what news they had, but held himself in the same 
position which he had taken at the first. Then 
took up Bjorn the discourse in this manner: ‘It 
stands truly so, friend Snorri, that I conceal not I | 
have acted towards you, in such wise, that you 
may well accuse me, and I have been told, that 
you have a hostile intention towards me. Now it 
seems to me best,’’ continued he, “that if you 
have any business with me, other than passing by 
here to the high road, you should let me know it; | 
but be that not the case, then would I that you 





with Greenland, to the west of it, where apparent- 
ly begins the good Terra Florida.” This Sir Erl- 
end was priest of the parish of Staden in Stein- 
grimsfjord, on the west coast of Iceland, in the 
year 1568, but no further information has been 
obtained respecting the chart, which probably con- 
tained the outlines of all the countries known to 
the Northmen soon after their discovery of the 
American continent. 


NOTE 10. 


We have seen that the Irish visited and inhabit- 
ed Iceland towards the close of the 8th century, 
to have accomplished which they must have tra- 
versed a stormy ocean to the extent of about 800 
miles; that a hundred years before the time of 
Dicuil, namely in the year 725, they had been 
found upon the Fare islands; that in the 10th 
century, voyages between Iceland and Ireland’ 
were of ordinary occurrence ; and that in the be- 
ginning of the 11th century, White Man’s Land 
or Great IRELAND is mentioned,—not as a newly 
discovered country ,—but as a land long known by 
name tothe Northmen. Neither the Icelandic his- 
torians or navigators were,in the least degree, in- 
terested in originating or giving currency to any 
fable respecting an Irish settlement on the south- 
ern shores of North America, for they set up no 
claim to the discovery of that part of the Western 





grant me peace, and [| will then turn back, for I | 
go not in leading strings.’ Snorri answered: 
“Such a lucky grip took thou of me at our meet- | 
ing, that thou must have peace this time, however | 
it may have been determined before; but this I | 


continent, their intercourse being limited to the 
| coasts north of Chesapeake Bay. The discovery 
of Vinland and Great Ireland appear to have been 
totally independent of each other: the latter is 


beg of thee, that from henceforth, thou cease to || only incidentally alluded to by the Northern navi- 
inveigle Thurid, for it will not end well between || gators; with the name they were familiar, but of 
us, if thou, in this respect, continue as thou hast || the peculiar locality of the country they were ig- 
begun.” Bjorn replied: “That only will I pro- || norant, nor was it until after the return of Karl- 


mise thee, which | can perform, but I see not, how 


I can hold to this, so long as Thurid and | are in | 


the samc district.” “Thou art not so much bound 
to this place,’ answered Snorri, “but that thou 
couldest easily give up thy residence here.”’ Bjorn 
replied: ‘‘True is that which thou sayest, and 
thus shall it be, since you have yourself come to 
me, and as our meeting has thus turned out will I 
promise thee, that Thorodd and thou shalt have no 
more trouble about my visits to Thuridd for the 
next vear.” After this, they separated; Snorri 
Godi rode to the ship, and then home to Helgafell. 
The day following rode Bjorn southwards to Ravn- 
hofn to go to sea, and he got immediately, in the 
summer, a place in a ship, and they were very 


soon ready. They put to sea with a north-east | 


wind, which wind lasted long during the summer ; 
but of this ship was nothing heard since this long 
time. 





NOTE 9. 


_sefne from Vinland in 1011, and the information 
| which he obtained from the Skrelings or Esqui- 
|| maux who were captured during the voyage, that 
|| the Northmen became convinced that White Man’s 
| Land or Great Ireland was ‘a part of the zame vast 
_continent, of which Helluland, Markland, and 
|| Vinland formed portions. 


NOTE jl. 


They have a sort of long cotton garment of their 
own, some white, others of a rusty black, shaped 
| like our carters’ frocks, hanging down to their 
| heels, with a fringe of the same of cotton, about @ 
| span long, and short, wide, open sleeves, reaching 
| but to the middle of the arms. These garments 
| they put on over their heads. When they are 
thus assembled, they will sometimes walk about 


‘the place, or plantation, where they are, witlr 

“Sir Erlend Thordson had obtained from abroad || these their robes on; and J once saw Lacenta (@ 
the geographical chart of that Albania, or land of || chief) thus walking about, with two or three hun- 
the White man, which is situated opposite Vinland || dred of these attending him, as if he was muster- 
the good, of which mention has been before made || ing them: and I took notice that those in the black 
in this little book,and which the merchants former- || gowns walked before him, and the white after him, 
ly called Hisernia Mason or Great Inexanp, || each having their lances of the same colour with their 
and lies, as has been said, to the west of Ireland || robes. They were all in their finest robes, which 
proper. This chart had held accurately all thise | are long white gowns, reaching to their ancles, 
tracts of land, and the boundaries of Markland, || with fringes at the bottom, and tn their hands they 


Einfetingjaland, and little Helluland, together |, had half pikes. 
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